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FRANCE, 


Arrer the monster banquets of 1848, Louis 
Philippe found, one morning, that formidable 
barricades were erected in the Quartier St. An- 
toine, and that the ouvriers and sans culottes 
were turning out to manthem. On that event- 
ful day, the military governor of the district 
waited on the king. 

‘* What shall be done ?” asked the latter. 

‘*Give me authority to act,” replied the gov- 
ernor, ‘‘and I will clear Paris of this rabble in 
twenty-four hours.” 








‘¢ What do you want?” the king inquired. 
‘*Control of the troops at Vincennes and 
elsewhere.” 


‘Oh, Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the poor old | 


man, throwing up his hands. ‘‘ Assez de sang! 

Assez de sang !—Enough of bloodshed !” 
Thereupon he made his hasty preparations, 

ran off to the coast, got on board a fishing- 





tests. Even the idea of preserving the crown 
for his children no longer afforded a stimulus 
for resistance. He felt only for himself. His 
way of life had ‘‘fallen in the sere and yellow 
leaf,” and he ingloriously turned tail and fled. 
The troops soon fraternized with the people, 
and we know the rest. 


How is it at present with France? Does 


smack, with some members of his family, and | Louis Napoleon show signs of a failing confi- 


left France (and his dynasty) to take care of | dence in events—a characteristic of advancing 


itself. 
strength deserted him, and he could see no- 
thing satisfactory in strife and sanguinary con- 


| 


He had reached a point when his virile | years, and which, of all things, tends most to 


weaken a man’s personal power? 
To believe in one’s destiny is to achieve it. 
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This has been a great element in the rise of 
the present Emperor, and of his continuing to 
control the elements around him, But there 
comes @ period when the ‘keepers of the 
house tremble,” and the question, which age 
almost always puts, is asked—‘‘ What is the 
use ?” 

Is Louis Napoleon approaching this point? 
Can we glean any answer from the signs of the 
times ? 

It was simply impossible for the Emperor to 
maintain his ‘‘ one-man power,” with which he 
begun his career (after the coup d'etat of 1851), 
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and which he held till lately. It was not 
France alone which he had to contend with ; 
it was the advancing Spirit of the Age—the 
monarch which now so boldly everywhere as- 
serts his supremacy—which made him tremble. 
The intellect of France, no longer submitting 
to be chained, thundered at the palace gates. 
The bourgeois, always his dependence, began 
to feel ashamed of their slavish subserviency, 
and behind these—the sans culottes! There 
was left to the Emperor, in this computation, 
the army. For howlong? But the bourgeois 
do not affiliate, except by necessity, with the 
Reds. They do not want any barricades in 
Paris ; they dislike to have their handsome 
shop-windows smashed, and their wine-cellars 
ransacked. Above all, they dread to have 
rents fall, and the price of real estate. The 
men of intellect, as a rule, also prefer mode- 
rate courses in carrying out reform, provided 
it can really be accomplished. They, too, 
dread a reign of anarchy and license. 

Thus matters stood last year, when demand 
was made of the Emperor for a constitutional 
government. It was made in a tone he dared 
not resist—which he could not resist. He re- 
flected and—yielded. The result we have in 
the present Ccustitution, under which France 
is now governed. Was this yielding on the 
part of the Emperor a sign of failing energies, 
of departing virility? We think not. It was, 
indeed, a token that his ancient glory was at 
an end, if absolute rule shall be so termed. 
In this he was forced to give up to the Spirit 
of the Age, to which we have just referred. 
Where a man less wise would have kicked 
against the pricks, he yielded. 

And now, when trouble threatens, and the 
adherents of Rochefort are doing their utmost 
to precipitate revolution, the Emperor quietly 
says to the great bourgeois power, to the think- 
ing men of the nation, and to M. Ollivier, as 
the exponent and supporter of constitutional 
rule: “ This, gentlemen, is your affair quite as 
much as mine ;” and the response comes back 
to him, ‘It is.” 

In turning against the discordant elements 
which make up the body of the Reds, the 
wealth, the conservatism and the intellect of 
France, Louis Napoleon has exhibited his 
usual sagacity. 

How far in the future it will save him from 
his Afrite—Progress—we do not undertake to 
assert. 
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Norice.—We have. no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
posters. 


PREVENTION BETTER THAN 
CURE. 


Tue actual difference that exists between 
the New York of the present day and the New 
York of some' quarter of a century since, is 
something wonderful. The marble business- 
palaces of Broadway, and the brown-stone 
mansions of Fifth avenue—the theatres, the 
Park, the almost priceless equipages, the well- 
nigh insane luxury of living, and the insaner 
splendor of dress—the fast trotters, the public 
libraries, the magnificent churches, the enorm- 
ous hotels, may convince us that our country 
has grown rapidly and immensely, and that 
New York has grown with it. Indeed, the 
growth of New York is a marvel to the most 
go-a-head of her children, that remember what 
she was, twenty-five years since. 

There is, however, a reverse to this picture. 

Let us score up the murderers and criminals 
of all kinds who have doubled, trebled, and 
quadrupled or quintrupled their proportion to 
its aggregate of population, in the same space 
of time. 

It will be with a shudder that the intelligent 
and law-abiding citizen does so. 

Not a morning-paper can be opened but 
some dastardly and brutal deprivation of a 
fellow-being of life, some suicide under the 
influence of rum, some daring forgery or rob- 
bery or swindle, some impudent adultery, or 
other foul crimes, are therein chronicled. 
Punishment seems of no use, because punish- 
ment is a mere threat. Political Influence 
steps in between the Law and Crime. The 
Law is but the tool of that Political Influence, 
and consequently Crime_goes free. The bar- 
room bully and the low-browed and square 
jawed loafer, with their Revolver or their 
Slung-shot in their pockets, are too useful to 
become tenants for life of the State-prison, or 
occupants of the Gallows, when they perpe- 
trate any of these crimes. And, unfortunately, 
suicide—the only crime that would, in our 
eyes, almost canonize one of them—is a rare 
occurrence among this class of our citizens. 

Yes! They are too useful to our politicjéns, 
They are as necessary to them, as the game- 
cock and the bulldog are to that brutal cliss of 











sportsmen which delights in the bloody enter- 
tainments of the Dog and Cock-pit. 

If less fierce, and more scrupulous of the 
use to which they apply their savage strength 
and their reckless passion, they would scarcely 
be the fitting tools to do the dirty work of the 
politician. They are trained up for this. They 
are carefully taught for the necessities of the 
Elections. Their Judges—when they come 
within reach of them—are men who, in some 
degree, depend upon these criminals and their 
fellows, Held in the leash, these last are used 
as unscrupulous hands by the astute wire-pull- 
ers who dictate our Legislatures and our Of- 
ficials. Heaven forbid, that we should suppose 
these know what they have been doing. They 
believe that they can use the men upon whom 
they waste their own cash or that of the pub- 
lic, simply when a need comes to work a little 
ballot-stuffing or break up a political meeting. 
But, some day, whiskey or rage gets the better 
of the trained bully. He forgets that he is not 
in a Primary or at the polling-place. He 
strikes, and, in return, is stricken. The claws 
protrude—with the knife or the revolver he 
establishes his claim upon the protection of 
his masters, Or, haply, in his drunkenness 
he needs money to become more drunk—he 
decides upon taking it — he again demands 
safety from his employers. Or, should he be 
less in liquor and have somewhat more brain, 
he swindles or forges, once more to command 
assistance from those who have hitherto used 
him. 

Such is the base of that political system 
under which New York is governed, and of 
which our Aldermen and many of our Judges 
constitute the Upper Crust. 

Occasionally, one of these criminals—not 
one of the useful members of this class—may 
be suffered to hang. But such cases are rare. 
It would be en inconvenience to the profes- 
sional politician should the gallows become a 
popular institution. He could not afford to 
lose the hands with which he does his dirty 
work. Was he deprived of one pair, the rest 
of these useful helpers would keep out of the 
way, and might learn—if not to become good 
citizens—at any rate, to assimilate themselves 
to law-abiding ones, with the fear of the rope 
close before their eyes. 

There are only two ways to put an end to 
this growing evil. 

The one is # means which has been hinted 
at, more than once, in one of our leading Jour- 
nals. We sincerely hope that New York may 
never be forced upon it. Lynch law is a ter- 
rible cure, and not always too just—witness 
the First French Revolution. 

The other is a radical change in the mode of 
appointment of our Judges, and making the 
Police dependent upon them. 

If our Charter shall be re-cast, in God’s 

name ! let this be one of the first features in 
the Reform. Let our Judges be appointed by 
the Governor—we care not whether he be Re- 
publican or Democrat—for life, or during good 
behavior. Let three of the Judges, selected 
by themselves each year, have control of the 
Police. Not depending upon mob-election 
they will soon learn, if at first they do not 
understand, what duty New York requires 
of them. They will constitute a safe Gov- 
ernment for Life and Property. ‘The popula- 
tion and the wealth of New York give the State 
more than one-half of its weight in the Na- 
tional Government. It has, consequently, the 
right to demand this from the State. 
All other Reforms will be worse than useless. 
Should this not be given us, in the next ten 
years we shall see such a brief and summary 
cleansing out of New York, as that which San 
Francisco gave itself some few years since. 
Not being able to prevent, our Sister of the 
Pacific,"cut out the sloughing sore that was 
eating into her vitals. 








HENRY BERGH. 


Ir the noble appeal of this gentleman to the 
Christian men and women of this city and 
State, to assist him to defeat the infamous 
measure now before the Assembly at Albany, 
for legislating out of existence the Society of 
which he is the honored head, should be un- 
heeded, a foul disgrace will befall us. It was 
impossible that the revolting cruelties daily 
practiced on defenceless animals by the baser 
classes of our population could have been ef- 
fectually checked, as they have been, without 
the exertions of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals ; and equally impossible 
that Mr. Bergh, as the head of the Society, 
should not have incurred their undying hate. 
It is, we concéive, the highest compliment that 
could be paid, and the best testimony to the 
effectiveness of his work, that those he has 
| been the means of punishing for their barbari- 
| ties should now seek to get rid of him. It 

cannot be urged that the Society was sluggish, 
that it did its work by halves, that it showed 
| partiality, that it did not accomplish its de- 
sign, and, therefore, being useless, it should 
be suppressed. The accusation against it is 
of a far different kind. It did too much. It 
offended Mr. Burns, Mr. Burns was fined for 





| 
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Assembly, and the first use he makes of his 
position is to endeavor to repeal the law by 
which he most justly suffered. 

If the Democratic majority of the Legisla- 
ture can be propitiated in any way, if its hand 
can be stayed against the abolition of all re- 
forms that have sprung up since it was last in 
power, we might urge that, whatever this So- 
ciety be, it at least is not political. Democrats 
and Republicans are both among its act- 
ive members, and if an inhuman driver mal- 
treats the animals under his care, no question 
is asked, before punishing him, as to what 
ticket he voted at the last election, or how he 
will vote at the next. 

We are confident that Governor Hoffman, 
who has the character being a humane man, 
will, if necessary, veto any bill to repeal the 
law to which this Society owes its existence. 
There may have been, and it was impossible 
there should not have been, some trifling 
errors in its administration while the field of 
its labors was new, but public opinion is 
gradually defining the limits within which its 
authority may be judiciously and usefully ex- 
erted. To deprive us of it altogether is to 
take a step backward, and to remit us to that 
state of barbarism in our streets which was 
formerly so shocking, and which every respect- 
able citizen rejoices to see is in process of ex- 
tinction. 








FOREIGNERS ON AMERICA, 


Monstzvr E. Jonveavx has just published in 
Paris a work on the United States, entitled 
**L’Amerique Actuelle,” with an introduction 
by Monsieur Laboulaye, a writer who has done 
more, perhaps, than any one else to make his 
countrymen acquainted with the development 
and the mechanism of our institutions. He 
undertakes to show how education, liberally 
applied and carried out to its fullest extent, 
has enabled a large, bustling and energetic 
community to govern itself without the inter- 
ference of those bodies of armed police which 
constitute one of the chief characteristics of 
European States ; he shows, moreover, that in 
a free country religion and liberty stand to- 
ward one another in the position, not of antag- 
onists, but of friends, and that the latter finds 
in the former its surest guarantee. Madame 
Olympe Audouard, whom, we believe, Brigham 
Young, or one of his emulative sons, tried to 
get into his harem, has also published a book, 
‘‘Le Far West,” a title that needs no transla- 
tion. She does not share the enthusiasm of 
MM. Laboulaye and Jonveaux for our man- 
ners and institutions. She thinks that our 
people would lose nothing of their good quali- 
ties by combining with them » small amount 
of artistic taste, and she recommends persons 
who wish to visit‘the United States not to pre- 
pare themselves for their trip by reading works 
such as the one above noticed. The poli- 
tical constitution. of the United States, she 
admits, may be, theoretically, the best that has 
ever been devised, but its results, in her 
opinion, are not always satisfactory, and the 
blindest admirer of republican institutions 
cannot detect a Washington or an Adams in 
the political. stars which now shine on this 
side of the Atlantic. And Madame Audouard is 
quite right. 








Mr. GREELEY is contributing a series of very 
valuable papers to the Tribune, under the head- 
ing of ‘“* What I knew of Farming.” In his last 
article he adverts to a subject on which we have 
hed frequent occasion to speak—the great need 
of our again covering our denuded and dreary 
hill-sides with forests. He says: 


“ All ravines and steep hill-sides should be devoted 
to trees. Every acre too rocky to be thoroughly 
cleared of stone and plowed should be set apart for 
tree-growing. Wherever the soil will be gulliedsor 
washed away by violent rains if under tillage, it 
should be excluded from cultivation and given up to 
trees. Trees, especially evergreens, may be so dis- 
posed as to modify agreeably the average temperature 
of your farm, or at least of the most important parts 
of it. When I bought my place—or rather, the first 
installment of it—the best spot I could select for a 
garden lay at the foot of a hill which half surrounded 
it on the south and east, leaving it exposed to the full 
sweep of north and north-west winds ; so that, though 
the soil was gravelly and warm, my garden was likely 
to be cold and backward. To remedy this, I planted 
four rows of evergreens (Balsam Fir, Pine, Red Cedar 
and Hemlock), along a low ridge bounding it on the 
north, following an inward curve of the ridge at its 
west end ; and those evergreens have insixteen years 
grown into very considerable trees, forming a shady, 
cleanly, inviting bower, or sylvan retreat, daintily 
carpeted with the fallen leaves of the overhanging firs. 
I judge that the average temperature of the soil for 
some yards southward of this wind-break is at least 
five degrees higher, thronghout the growing season, 
than it formerly was or would now be if these ever- 
greens were swept away; while the aspect of the 
place is agreeably diversified, and even beautified by 
their appearance. Crops, as well as springs, will be 
improved’ by keeping the crests of ridges thickly 
wooded, thus depositing moisture in winter and 
spring to be slowly yielded to the subjacent slopes 
during the drouth of summer. I firmly believe, that 
the slopes of a hill whose crest is heavily wooded will 
yield larger average crops than slope and crest to- 
gether would do if both were bare of trees. 





LEAVING all disputed States aside, the 15th 
Amendment of the Constitution has received the 





instrument, Its adoption seems likely to pro. 
duce some very important political results in 
what were once known as the “ Border States,” 
The number of negroes, of voting age, enfran- 
chised by the amendment is, approximately: 
Maryland, 34,000 ; Delaware, 4,500; Kentucky 
42,000 ; Missouri, 20,000; New York, 12,000 | 
Pennsylvania, 15,000 ; New Jersey, 5,000 ; Ohio, 
3,500 ; Indiana, 1,500 ; Connecticut, 2,000. In 
Maryland and Delaware, certainly, these new 
votes are sufficient to change the political 
status, provided they are cast, as they probably 
will be, for the Republicans. We are not in the 
councils of any party, but if the Democratic 
leaders were to consult us as to their policy in 
the above States, we should say, “ cotton to 
Sambo.” 








Tue following remarkable paragraph ap- 
peared in a letter from London, from Mr, Dal- 
las, when he was our minister there, and is now 
published in his collected correspondence, It 
was written in 1857. 


“The quarters whence men receive help, in life, are 
sometimes very hidden and odd. You perceive that 
Macaulay has been madea peer. Well, J ascribe hig 
promotion as much to Horace Greeley, of the New 

ork Tribune, as to a real sense of his merits. For 
you must know that just as the public were discussing 
@ creation’ of Lord John Russell, Lord Robert Gros- 
venor, Lord this and Lord that, out from over the At 
lantic came a caustic and dogged article in a number 
of the Tribune on the discomfiture of Thackeray as a 
candidate for Oxford, and dwelling, with gnashing 
teeth upon the indifference shown, even by the Liber- 
als, to ability, when contending with family and title, 
It had no look toward Macaulay ; when it was penned 
the great historian had not been thought of ; but its 
drift touched a sensitive spot, and, in true Palmer- 
stonian style, without a word said what was meant 
as a practical disproof brought up Macaulay. ‘ There's 
more in heaven and earth, Horatio, than is dreamt of 
in (even !) your philosophy.’ ” 








It is asserted by persons who have looked 
into the matter that not less than two hundred 
so-called spiritual mediums make a living in 
this city by taking pay for what they call “ com- 
munications from the spirit-world.” They are 
divided into differgnt classes; healing, paint- 
ing, writing, clairvoyant, symbol, trance, test 
and business mediums, All, save the painters, 
healers and dealers in symbols, purport to speak 
or write what ‘the departed” have to commu- 
nicate, whether the same be relatives, friends, 
statesmen, or soldiers, Washington is ex- 
cessively communicative, and Napoleon “lets 
out considerabie.” As for Webster, his spirit- 
ual utterances are limitless; he responds to 
everybody now, and his last reported communi- 
cation (per medium), is that his chief regret in 
dying was that he had not the opportunity to 
revise his dictionary ! 








Ir is estimated that the pending census will 
give a population of 40,800,000. Ifthe number 
of members of Congress be not augmented be- 
yond the present figure, 233, this will give a 
basis of representation of 172,532 ; but if, as it 
has been proposed, the members of the House of 
Representatives be raised to 300, then the basis 
will be 134,000. In this case New York would 
have 34 representatives; Pennsylvania, 29; 
Ohio, 21 ; Illinois, 19 ; and Virginia, 10. 








A FORGOTTEN VIRTUE. 


BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 
Amone the obsolete virtues of past days, quite 
forgotten in the rush of the nineteenth century, 
was one which, at this distance, seems to have 
a real beauty. This virtue was called Truth. 
Possibly, like the beautiful blue mountain 
whose smooth and regular outlines, looked at 
from a distance, adds so much to the charm of 
the prospect, but which, the nearer we get to 
it, grows harsh and gray, and on actually at- 
taining, is found to be rugged and steep, want- 
ing in beauty, and sterile and worthless—possi- 
bly, had we lived in the days when truth was 
everywhere around, we might have seen some 
harshnesses and disagreeabilities, but to-day it is 
pleasant to consider. 

It seems as if truth still enters as a component 
part of many other things. Beauty cannot well 
dispense with it. Let us but follow that gayly 
dressed lady up Broadway, and as we pass, we 
find her but a wisened harridan—the milliner’s 
art is vain, we refuse longer to see any beauty 
in this jackdaw in peacock attire. Just say 
that the teeth are false, that the cheek is but 
paint, that languishing eye but india ink, and 
those entrancing lips but carmine, and we re- 
fuse to see any charm. While we only imagine 
that voluminous chignon is a transplantation 
we may be charmed, but let a hideous split 
in the hair but obviously reveal the tow stuff. 
ing, and we are disgusted at the deceit, and the 
imagined beauty flees away like a morning fog 
before the rising sun. 

Let us, by accident, drop into a church, and let 


us hear an eloquent man discoursing upon the 
lofty themes of religion. Struck with the 
beauty of his rounded sentences, his poctical 
imagery, or his brilliant metaphors, we listen 
delightedly, till some one at our side destroys 
all the charm by telling us some private history 
of the speaker—that he drinks or smokes, drives 


fast horses or swears, and his word is worth- 
less. Enough is told us to disenthrall our cap- 
tive senses. There is now but emptiness in his 
words, and the lofty theme itself seems but van- 
ity, and to be belittled by his actually empty 








| trausgressing the statute. He got inte the 





requisite indorsment, and forms part of that 
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How tawdry seem the false jewels which 
glitter on the dress of the actress, the vivid 
emerald-green, the heavenly sapphire, or the 
incandescent diamond ; they flash in vain when 
we know they are not real, while less brilliancy, 
from the truthful gems of Sontag or Rachel, de- 
lights our envious eyes. 

Even while we know that, the actor is but re- 
hearsing a part, and the lofty words put into 
his mouth by the author are not his own, we 
cannot patiently listen to them if they are too 
markedly in contrast with the known life of the 
speaker himself. No art in the actor can eflect 
a delusion, and the mockery is momentarily 
more and more apparent. 

Are we asked to authenticate our premise, 
that truth is a rare commodity? We will in- 
stance some among the many at hand. Come 
up into our garret, and look at the time-hal- 
lowed bedstead of our grandmother. These 
high posts are small mahogany. They are 
carved deep into the wood, whose honest, old- 
fashioned truth has been compelled to retire 
before the meretricious veneers of French 
forms, with their glued-on carvings. Look at 
the house in which it is. The old bedstead 
saw its early days in a wood, brick, or possibly 
a stone house—at any rate, it was what it pre- 
tended to be. The veneered furniture is in a 
veneered house, It is a flaunting lie, for it 
pretends to be a brown stone or marble. But 
the one side which shows stone’ could not stand 
alone, 80 flimsy is the thin coating of arrogant 
pretension, 

You are invited to put your feet under his 
mahogany table, seven-eighths of which is 
maple; and no one need watch the spoons 
now-a-days, so thin is the galvanized silver. 
The old lady who carefully wrapped up a couple 
of supposed sugar doves, which ornamented a 
pyramid, to carry home to the babies, found 
that one was plaster of Paris, and the other of 
congealed lard. Pepper is half peas—both in 
reality and spelling. In mercy, we say nothing 
of your milk, sugar, flour. 

The rich man of former times was a monu- 
ment of the value of labor, integrity, fair-deal- 
ing and uprightness, even if sometimes he 
represented a capacity for any bodily fatigue, 
privation, and a mean penuriousness. Wealth, 
to-day, means too often cunning, fraud, moral 
obliquity, and the necessary absence of self- 
respect, as well as public shame. 

The truthful merchant does not insist upon 
paying a large revenue tax, in order to have 
his name piblishea as having an income ex- 
ceeding some of his neighbors, nor does his 
wife hire her diamonds from any pawnbroker 
for the evening’s use. Nor, when her daughter 
is married, is the table spread with gifts hired 
for the occasion. An acted lie may be as inju- 
rious, and certainly as sinful, as a spoken one. 
But these people are called ‘‘ smart,” and they 
want but the necessity and the opportunity to 
do deeds that they might “‘ have to smart for” 
in the State-prison, for they have no principle 
to stand in the way, dissuading them from 
wrong-doing. 

Most every individual, in the course of his 
self-development, arrives at a period when he 
is inclined to doubt the axioms of the past, and 
says to himself, The maxims of our forefathers 
were well enough for them. ‘“ Honesty is the 
best policy,” “‘ Virtue is better than house and 
lands.” Such saws as these were meant for a 
past age and a less progressed people. He only 
needs years to find their wisdom. 

I first became convinced of the general truth, 
and obtained, finally, a complete respect, with 
absolute obedience, to some of these laws of life, 
by recognizing the truth of Hoyle’s laws for 
whist, The man who endeavors “ to play from 
his own hand” is surely, in the long run, a 
beaten man, This experience at whist induced 
me to look at the other laws—the heir-looms 
from the past—and I am more and more con- 
vinced that they are based upon almost absolute 
truth. So sure am I, that I would not have a 
lady direct her servant to say she is “not at 
home” to a visitor, even if it is the conven- 
tional phrase for being occupied and unwilling 
to receive visitors. Habits are terrible mas- 
ter’s, and a petty false statement like this is too 
often the entering wedge for a concerted false- 
hood at some future day, when it may be sup- 
posed necessary. 

One great objection to unfruth—and a very 
serious one it is—is its trouble. One false 
statement almost invariably necessitates two 
more, as corroborative, and, perhaps, twice as 
many more, as proof. 

Then there is no little tax upon the memory. 
One ‘remembers that same equivocation, or 
evasion was madé, but exactly what was inti- 
mated or stated, with more or less distinctness, 
is forgetten. If the matter was of any moment, 
detection is almost inevitable ; if of no conse- 
quence, surely so much breath was scarcely paid 
for by the end attained. 

Simple honesty is the best policy. Honesty 
in dealing, in the long run; honesty of state- 
ment, always. “At home, but very busy, and 
regrets not being able to see” her visitor. “I 
can’t pay you till next month ;” not, “‘ callagain 
next week.” “Take the bull by the horns,” 
and thus truthfully say, to-day, what must be 
told some time. Don’t strive to appear as rich 
as Stewart, but honestly, truthfully, take your 
true position, and let “living lies” be only 
matters of stories in the newspapers, not part 
of ourselves, our consciences, and our lives. 





THE SINKING OF THE U.S. WAR 
STEAMER ONEIDA, 


One of the most distressing marine disasters 
known im Eastern waters, occurred between 
six and seven o’clock on the evening of Janu- 
ary 24, at a point about twenty miles from 
Yokohama, Japan, resulting in the sinking of the 
United States steamer Oneida, with over one 
hundred of her @flicers and crew. The Oneida 
had left port on her homeward passage the 
morning-of the disaster, and proceeded quietly 
on her way until shortly after six o'clock, when 








suddenly a powerful steamer, which afterward 
proved to be the Bombay, of the Peninsular 
and Oriental line, struck her on the starboard, 
cutting a hole through which the interior of 
the ship was visible. 

The Bombay did not stop after crashing 
through the Oneida, though the guns of the 
latter, which happened to be loaded, were al- 
most instantiy fired to attract her attention and 
bring her back. 

Three times the Oneida hailed the Bombay, 
with “‘ Ship, ahoy,” ‘Stand by,” ** You’ve cut 
us down,” blew her whistle and fired her guns, 
but to no avail. The officers of the Bombay 
state they did not hear the guns nor any signals 
of distress, but the excuse is exceedingly un- 
reasonable, for, from the time of the collision 
until the Oneida sank, but ten minutes elapsed, 
during which time the Bombay could, under no 
possible circumstance, have sailed beyond the 
sound of the Oneida’s heavy guns, and the fact 
that the sounds were distinctly heard at Yoko- 
hama, twenty miles away, proves that the offi- 
cers were éither deaf or unwilling to save the 
lives of the gallant seamen they had so inhu- 
manly jeapordized. 

As soon as the collision occurred, orders were 
given to lower the boats ; but only one life-boat 
was available, the others having been crushed. 
The life-boat was manned by Dr. Suddards, the 
boatswain and fifteen of the crew. Five guns 
were fired, but before the sixth one could be 
discharged the Oneida sank—within ten min- 
utes after she was struck. 

None of those saved saw a man or heard a 
voice on board the Bombay, They report that 
when it became evident that there was no hope 
of saving the ship, the officers gathered around 
Captain Williams, and he was heard to say, if 
the ship went down he would go with her. 

The life-boat was obliged to leave the sink4 
ing ship to avoid being swamped. After pull- 
ing about for a while, the crew of the life-boat, 
seeing none of the crew floating—not one of all 
the one hundred and twenty who went down— 
unwillingly bent their boat’s head landward. 
about five miles distant. 

The officers and men of the Oneida numbered 
one hundred and seventy-six, @®nly fifty-six of 
whom, including Dr. Suddards and two junior 
officers, survived the disaster. 

The Japanese Government sent boats and ap- 
paratus to search for the wreck, and, if neces- 
sary, to buoy the spot. United States Ministey 
De Long, was untiring in his efforts to relieve 
those who might be floating about on portiong 
of the wreck. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Paris.—Descent of the Police on a Gaming 
House in the Rue de la Harpe. 


For several weeks the keeper of a cafe in the Rue 
de la Harpe thought, by adding to his liquor-estab~ 
lishment, cohcealed in a vault underneath, ajgambling- 
hell, he would increase his patronage.-~ T this place 
not only respectable merchants of Paris, but women, 
supposed to be above the desire to trifle illegitimately, 
with Fortune, resorted. Although a place of the 
worst resort, the vendor of liquors relied on.the se- 
cresy of his customers, while pocketing their money. 
The game was unlicensed. Soon an enemy anony- 
mously informed the authorities of what was nightly, 
transpiring in the vintner’s house. The proprietor had 
women in his employment whom he thought the 
equal in chicanery:of the police. Baffled for weeks 
by these women, the officers of the law eventually 
succeeded in gaining admittance to the secret saloon, 
where, to their astonishment, they found p inent 
personages of the empire engaged in what gamesters 
vulgarly term “fighting the tiger.” The engraving 
illustrates the moment the police enter the subterra- 
nean chamber. 


Prussia.—Royal Chase on St. Huahertus’s 
Day. 

The hunting-grounds of Castle Grunewald were, on 
St. Hubertus’s Day, 15th January, 1870, the ne of 
@ great royal chase for black game. King William of 
Prussia, the royal princes, the Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenburg, and other princes, assisted by hugjdreds of, 
sportsmen, took part in the chase. At its close, all 
the invited sportsmen and hunters partook of a 
splendid collation in the royal hunting-castle at 
Grunewald, near Berlin, built in 1542 by the then 
reigning duke, Joachim II., the first Protestant sove- 
reign of Brandenburg, the mother-country of. the 
kingdom of Prussia. 


Rome.—The Bambino of the Church of 
the St. Maria di Ava Celi. 

In Rome, particularly, there are, every year, a 
number of representations given in the churches of 
the Nativity of Christ, in which is introduced the man- 
ger at the inn in Bethichem, with the groups of men 
and women and animals history and tradition have 
handed down to us, as present at, or immediately 
subsequent to the birth of Him who came to save the 
world. A church on the ancient Capitol, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, and known as the Ava Ocli, is the 
most popular and most frequented of any in Rome, 
from the eve of Christmas until the close of the Festi- 
val of the Kings, or until the Day of the Manifesta- 
tion, because to it belongs a sacred and very ancient 
image of the infant Saviour. This bambino, on 
Christmas Eve, is placed upon the lap of the Mother, 
amidst a group of celebrities, in a small chapel, 
which is kept for this representation, and is only 
opened at Christmas. The figures are as large as life, 
The shepherds are seen stantling in attitudes of ado- 
ration, and there is a donkey and a cow, to give the 
scene’ the aspect of a stable. Beyond is a distant 
view, with small figures of the towers and houses of 
Bethlehem. In the upper part (continues the author- 
ity from which we quote), there are clouds, formed of 
painted canvass, with the heavenly choir singing and 
performing on instruments, and a figure of the Deity 
high above all. On the Epiphany, which is the last 
day of the exhibition, three new figures are intro- 
duced into the group in the stable. These are the 
three kings from the East, anda star is placed over 
these, to tell that by its guidance they found out the 
sacred spot. In the interim—hetween Christmas and 
Epiphany—a stage is erected, on which children re- 
cite versed? and dialogues, all of which are explana- 
tory ofthe Birth, and the circumstances connected 
the 6th of January, the 
cession of priests 





therewith; of the Saviour. On 


ceremonies close with @ grand | 


and Franciscan monks, to whom -belong the church 
and the bambino, or infant Jesus. The sacred image 
is brought gorgeously attired in silks and velvets 
and jewels, to the front of the church, and is held up 
to bless the people, as shown in the illustration, The 
bambino is reported to be endowed with wonderful 
powers as a healer of diseases, and its fees for attend- 
ance on the sick surpass those of the most popular 
physician in Rome. 


Paris.—Midnight Mass at the Church of 
the Madeleine. 


Our illustration represents the entrance to the Ma- 
deleine, Paris, just before the celebration of high 
mass at midnight on Christmas Eve. On an occasion 
like this the Paris churches are densely crowded with 
congregations composed of every class of Parisian 
society ; for the celebration of high mass on Christ- 
mas Eve is one of the greatest ceremonies in the Ro- 
mah Catholic religion, and the advanced hour of the 
night at which the ceremony takes places in no way 
damps the seemingly religious ardor of the people. 
#At the close of the services the larger portions of the 
audiences stroll along the boulevards, where they are 
tempted to refresh themselves at the cafes and res- 
taurants, blazing with gas, in spite of the early hour 
in the morning. The tenants of the little wooden 
huts, which make their appearance on the boulevards 
during the holiday season, do an excellent trade in 
toys, eatables, superfiuitics, and rubbish — things 
which are to be met with in every country fair in 
France. 


Paris.—The. New Kitchen in the Tuileries: | 


Among the reforms recently introduced by the Em- 
peror Napoleon, and with which we are assured Baron 
Hausseman, the deposed beautifler of the French cap- 
ital, had nothing to do, is a kitchen in the Tuileries, 
where his dishes can be prepared for his imperial sto- 
mach in the most approved manner of the cook’s art. 
In this, although the new kitchen is the resultof a 
purely selfish thought, the Emperor has acted wisely. 
A man with an average brain may govern passably, 
but if he have a stomach that is a stranger to dys- 
pepsia, or that cancerous disease of which “ my 
Uncle” is said to have died, his reign may begin, con- 
tinue, and end splendidly. The new kitchen in the 
imperial residence is said to be the best-appointed in 
Europe. It is a place of considerable attraction to 
not only artists in the getting up of dishes, but to 
those who admire good cooking for the pleasure it af- 
fords the appetite when served at the table, 


Rome.—The Ante-Chamber in the Vatican 
During the Council. 


Since the arrival at Rome of the venerable fa- 
thers of the Church, to decide upon certain questions 
that have agitated the Catholic world for centuries, in 
obedience to the summons issued by the successor of 
St. Peter, the ante-chamber in the Papal Palace has 
beep made the gathering-place for those devout and 
ambitious prelates who seek to kiss the ring on the 
Pope’s finger, or have favors granted themselves or 
sees. When the Pope-holds a levee, the holy men ad- 
vance with bent heads toward him, and kneeling, sa- 
lute his hand ; and on rising, retire to the rear, giving 


‘*place to those“who, by the body-guard, are necessi- 


tated to await%their.turn. Notwithstanding dll ‘that 
has been said-touching the grievous condition of the 
Holy: Father,.surrounded by conspiring enemies, he 
lives:rightijollily, and, it may be added, royally. It is 
wery: certain, if the subjects of the monarchs of Eu- 
rope were-as dotile as are the spiritual ones of the 
-Pope,, revolutions would never be heard of, and patri- 
ots"would rarely find themselves elevated to the dig- 
nity/of martyrdom: 


A» Menagerie on Fire in Birmingham, 
England. 


An unusual scene occurred recently in Birmingham, 
England, by the taking fire of the menagerie, which 
for some days had been on exhibition there. The 
establishment narrowly escaped destruction. The 
fire was caused by the heat from a stove igniting one 
of the caravans, one half being used as a residence, 
and the other division as a cage for wild animals. 
These divisions were separated, and, the Fire Brigade 
arriving, the conflagration was prevented from 
spreading. Several small animals—racoons and a 
jackal—were burnt to death. The alarm which the 
fire caused to the larger beasts was considerable. 
They flew about their dens, yelping and roaring like 
animals possessed ; one of the lions tore a large piece 
of the woodwork from the top of his cage, but luckily 
did not escape. 


Paris.—The Arrest of the Deputy 
Rochefort. 


The arrest of Rochefort during the recent disturb- 
ances in Paris—(which ended a weakly-devised revo- 
lution, the conception of men, whom nature nor cir- 
cumstance could make leaders in any great popular 
movement)—was very quietly effected. Many persons 
witnessed his arrest, and there were those present 
who thought the chief editor of the Marsellaise was 
only too glad to be placed were he would be excused 
from facing danger, should the more lawless of the 
populace foolishly persist in erecting and defending 
barricades. The statement of the affair is: “‘ At half- 
past eight o’clock in the evening, M. Rochefort was 
apprehended just as he was about to attend the public 
meeting which was to be held in the Rue de Flanders, 
in the first electoral conscripdon, at the so-called 
Salle de la Marsellaise. Rochefort made no resist- 
ance when confronted by the sergeants-de-ville. He 
quietly stepped into the carriage provided for his con- 
veyance to the prison of La Pelagie. The scene of the 
arrest is faithfully illustrated in the engraving. With- 
in the hall named, at the time of the arrest, a large 
body of the ‘disaffected * was in session, and over 
which M. Gustave Flourens was the chairman. On it 
being announced that the chief of the Marsellatse was 
arrested, Flourens very mclo-dramatically rose, and, 
brandishing a revolver and a sword, drawn from a 
sword-stick, exhorted his listeners to pursue the po- 
lice and disarm them, and in that manner liberate his 
friend ; but the ‘disaffected’ declined to follow, be- 
cause, perhaps, the valiant Flourens declined to lead.” 








A new explosive agent, poudre d’ammoniaque, 
has been discovered and applied in Sweden. Its 
power may be compared: to that of nitro-glycerine, 
and consequently surpasses that of dynamite, It will 
not explode with a fiame or with sparks, but explodes 
by a powerful blow with a hammer. Chambers, 
charged with this pewder, have been burst by means 
of a cartouche of ordinary powder. One of the use- 
ful and important properties of this new powder is 





that it does no? require to be heated in cold weather, 
whilst it is necessary first to heat nitro-g! ine and 
ynamite, which operation has caused wany acci- 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


©uartotte Tompson, the actress, now 
Mrs. Rogers, has settled down at her Montgomery, 
Ala., home, 


Bryant’s Mrnstrers give the livliest, spi- 
ciest and most eccentric entertainments to be had in 
New York, 


Marto has agreed to remain in St. Peters- 
burgh three years longer, as maflager of the Italian 
Opera House. 


. 
JanauscueK is going to Germany in the 
spring, but will return to America, and take to the 
stage in October. 


Encuisu papers say that Patti Caux ill 
‘pay one visit tothe United States, and then retire 
into private life,” ° 


Orrensacn has contracted to furnish the 


Paris theatres with three operas before next October, 
or forfeit $10,000. 


“Tue Twetve Temptations” continues on 
its career at the Grand Opera House, and its popular- 
ity is steadily increasing. 


Mute. Sesst has had more success in “La 
Traviata,” at the Theatre Italien, than in any charac- 
ter she has hitherto assumed, 


A srx-act drama, by MM. Moleri and Le- 
roy, entitled “Les Chasseurs du Roi,” has been pro 
duced at the Beaumarchais, Paris, 


Mr. J. S. Ciarxe, who received well-mer- 
ited applause from London audiences, during His late 
engagement, is to succeed Booth at the latter’s thea- 

re. . 


Antonvccr has been singing at Madrid in 
the parts of Oroveso and Neluskoin “ Norma” and 
— He was most favorably received in 

oth, 


Cuurcn music in England has received 
much attention of late, and many of the paris 
earns have, in this respect, left the cathedrals far 

ehind. 


Mr. Monracur, the most elegant light 
comedian of the English stage, is about to tarn man- 
ager, and will open a new theatre next month, in 

ondon. 


Tue Princess Nariskine, a Russian grande 
dame, has made her debut at the Theatre Italien, in 
Paris, in the character of Rossina, in the “‘ Barber of 
Seville.” 


M. Besexrrsky, the Russian violinist, has 
been playing a concerto of his own composition at the 
Concerts Populaires, and has taken the fancy of the 
Parisians, 


Mr. Exmerr will, it is likely, appear in New 
York during the summer, in the character he is now 
” ev portraying, in Charles Gayler’s ‘‘ Cou- 
sin Z. 


Baron Max von Weser, son of the great 
composer, visited Vienna last month to see the per- 
formance of his father’s “ Freischutz”’ at the new 
opera house, 


Epwrin Boorn’s season of Hamlet is rapidly 
approaching its end, and may be regarded ag one of 
his,most successful performances, both pechniarily 
and dramatically. 


Trersens has lately met with a great suc- 
cess at Hamburg, where, after a performance of 
* Fidelio,” she was escorted home from the opera 
house by a torchlight procession. . 


Tue opening of the new building of the 
Geselischaft der Musikfreunde, at Vienna, took place 
on the 5th of January, in the presence of the Emperor, 
who has greatly aided the society. 


. 

“FaLtten amMonG Tuteves,” Mr. Arthur a’ 
Beckett’s novel, has been dramatized by-the author 
and Mr. Palgrave Simpson, and, will shortly be pro- 
duced at the Royal Alfred, London. 


Tue German musical papers are publishing 
extracts from the score of a small opera of Beet- 
hoven’s, hitherto unknown, which are much in the 
style of certain passages in ‘‘ Fidelio.” 


“Frou Frov,” at the Fifth Avenue Thea- 
tre, is a success, and will have a fine career. It at- 
tracts a better class of auditors than “ Surf” did, but 
not quite so many. It has an abundance of merit, 
and is full of spirit. 


Ar Munich, Auber’s “ Cheval de Bronze ” 
has been revived with the same success that has at- 
tended the revival of French operas at Leipzig. The 
King has given directions for renewing the rehear 
sals of “ Die Wallkure.” 


Ape.ina Parrtt lately sung in Paris in aid 
of the Patriotic Schools, the Emperor, the Empress, 
and all the Imperial family being present. The pres- 
tige of Madame Patti’s name attracted an illustrious 
audience, and the receipts amounted to 60,000 francs. 


Mr. T. C. Kino, having achieved unusual 
success in his representations of King Lear, Richelieu 
and Iago at the Drury Lane, London, last season, re- 
cently made his re-entree in Sheridan Knowles’s “Wil- 
= —@ piece highly suitable to his histrionic 
a es. 


Ir is probable that an opportunity will soon 
be presented in New York of seeing Mrs. E. D. Wal- 
lace in her successful adaptation of “Little Dorritt,’’ 
which was 0 ally produced at the Arch Street The- 
atre, Philadelphia. She acts the principal part ina 
style that commands great approbation. 


Mr. Henry J. Byron, the popular dram- 
atist and comedian, has a new play in preparation 
for the Adelphi Theatre, London. Mr. Byron has a 
great reputation as a dramatist in this country, and 
his name would attract large audiences if he were to 
present himself here in a good strong drama. 


Gro. L. Fox’s burlesque portrayal of the 
melancholy Dane has proved, as, indeed, have all his 
late efforts, a remarkable success. Humpty Dumpty 
has settled down for once to the solemn and quieily- 
vindictive Hamlet, and hundreds laugh heartily every 
night, and are satisfied that the young prince was 
sadly sinned against. 


New York opera-goers are promised a rich 
treat in the return of the Parepa-Rosa opera troupe 
from its late extensive and very successful tour, and 
the Academy of Music will again resound with the 
choicest operatic strains. Mozart’s ‘Marriage of 
Figaro” will be revived, and other favorite operas, 
including “‘Martha” and “ Faust.” 


“Lost at Sea.” one of Boucicault’s pro- 
ductions, is on the boards at Wallack’s, and draws 
full houses. ‘There is little dramatic merit in the 
piece, yet it is vivacious and highly pleasing. The 
acting of Mr. Stoddard is quite a rollicking perform- 


ance, and the scene of the burning attic is the best 
stage representation of a conflagration seen in New 
York for many years. 

Mr. anp Mrs. HMowarn Pact are out 
visiting Albany, Tfoy, Scheneciady, and several 
owns in Western New York, to appear in their popu- 
lar comic and musical enteriginments. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard Paul are accomp'ished artisis, and 
should command large audiences among that wide 
spread class who admire good music when joined to 
the highest dramatic talent. In April, they pay a 
farcwell visit to Boston ving twelve representa 
tigus at the Mugic Hall, Wiuer the Mavegement of } 
PeCK 
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ADIEU. 
SHALL you not love me, sweet, 
With rich soft hair and fair, 
As we sit with the sands at our feet, 
And breathe the glad salt air? 


You look in my face and laugh, 
With your little light laugh and sweet ; 
Ah! you smile for the worthless chaff 
When you have stolen the wheat. 


You smile for our old young days, 

Ana cry, with a laugh, ** Forget.” 
Forget you, our love’s delays, 

With my kiss on your cheek still wet? 


Shall -your heart not utter a sigh, 
Norithe blood thereof quicken ,its.pace ? 
"Tis. hard<as the glance ,of ‘your ‘eye; 
And cold’as your marble face. 


Yet’ bend low yourthead, ‘sweet ‘fair, 

Let -me kiss the small veins and blue, 
Let my.hot lips burn thine eyes and hair, 
As they ‘bid for/ever “ Adieu.” 





WINNING “IN SPITE 
HIMSELF. 


3Y ‘RICHARD ‘B. KIMBALL, 
(AUTHOR OF “ST. LEGER,” “TO-DAY, A ROMANCE,” 


‘ETC., ETC, 
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BADEN-BADEN ‘has long been known as the 
most 4extensive and the most fashionable of 
German, ,indeed ‘of ‘European, watering-places. 
Tn sits capacity of grand pleasure-resort it has 
many features in’common with our own Sara- 
toza. “Like Saratoga, it is (out of the season) 
a comparatively insignificant place. Like it, 
while ithe\season lasts, there are attractive sa- 
loons, “-promenades, balls, concerts—indeed, 
nearly-allithe luxuries of a metropolis. Like 
it, <dlso, sit. is a town of hotels and lodging- 
houses,,and the principal street is filled with 
shops of. greedy traders—Jew and Gentile— 
from various parts of Europe—the Tyrol, Switz- 
erland, Paris—all of whom charge exhorbit- 
antly for their national commodities. 

In addition, there are at Baden licensed gam- 
ing-tables and hot springs. Besides (which 
Saratoga is wretchedly deficient in) innumera- 
ble .paths lead from.the place, by a walk of a 
few minutes, into the very depths of dark 
woods and deep valleys, Where you can enjoy a 
perfect seclusion from the haunts of men; while, 
if; you.choose to penetrate further, you will 
soon be-within the boundaries of the notable 
Black Forest, quite ready, if you have a spark 
of romance, to submit to its extraordinary in- 
fluences. 

Baden, in days ‘of yore, must have been a 
terror: to the -neighboring peasants, and a 
puzzle to the Inquisition and the Vehmgericht.: 
For from the rocks at the foot of the precipice 
on which is built what is called the new castle— 
it is only four hundred years old—burst thirteen 
hot springs, with a temperature at about the 
boiling. point, which, in earlier periods, led the 
people to suppose the spot was exceedingly 
néar the capital of the Inferno. The locality 
was named “ Holle” (Hell), and it has retained 
the appellation to this day. A church was 
afterwards erected near the place, and the in- 
habitants have not only become familiar with 
the ._perpetual*outpouring, but are content to 
utilize. this efflux from the regions below by 
laying pipes to supply the different baths, while 
they employ the surplus to scald their pigs and 
poultry! So-much for the advancing spirit of 
the age. 

To'me Baden has always proved an interest- 
ing place .from the contrasts you can enjoy 
there. _.Out»of conventional life and dissipa- 
tion it\isseasy to plunge directly into the re- 
cesses of forests, or among the old and pictur- 
esque ruins of former centuries. If you are 
inclined to moralize, a fertile subject presents 
itself as you look down from the summit of the 
Alte Schloss on the town at your feet, and com- 
pare:the violent deeds of .rapine, by which .the 
lords of thescgstle .subsisted and<filled their 
treasury, with Whats nightly.practiced :at ‘the 
smooth, :velvet-covered tables of » Benazet, 








where the: licensed plunderers exhibit the soft 


ful hesitation. She attracted many spectators, 
some of whom kept the run of her game with 
evident interest. She paid, however, not the 
least attention to them, There were others who 
attempted to follow her leadin playing. She did 
not always give them the opportunity, for she 
Would often wait to the last instant before 
pushing her venture to the destined spot. I 
rave an idea she was a successful player—one, 
literally, of a thousand, Sometimes she had, 
very plainly, a run of ill luck, but she never- 
theless maintained her position till midnight, 
no matter what she was losing. 

Who was she? Where from? 
of her? Ido not know. 

Another countenance which rises before me 
is that of a small, weasen-faced, dried-up old 
man, at least seventy. He wore a snuff-colored 
coat,* nearly threadbare, of an antique ‘style, 
and a.world’ too wide for him. He,.too, came 
regularly at eleven o’clock, and ‘returned at 
about one. He differed from the young woman 
just mentioned in that he never looked up or 
around him to regard persons or things, while 
she often cast her eyes over the scene, though in 
the manner of a person pre-occupied. The old 
man always played with silver ; the young-wo- 
man with gold, except during a run of bad 
luck, when she descended to “‘ petty money.” 
I always felt sorry for this old fellow. He was 
so entirely abstracted that he appeared to be- 
long to another world. He kept his:store of 
silver in a long leathern purse, and when the 
play was going against him, he would draw out 
piece after piece from its recesses, grudgingly, 
and lay it down with a,trembling hand, as, if 
sorry to part with it, When be won, the pieces 
were guictly slipped in the purse, as if they 
would be more secure than if left on the table, 
as was the ordinary.custom. This strange relic 
of humanity was found one morning dead in 
his bed. The long leathern purse contained 
barely money enough to bury him, All that 
was ever known of him was that he had been 
accustomed to frequent the tables for over a 
quarter of a century. 

There was @ young man who came constantly: 
to this place—a bold, reckless gamester—who' 
showed traces of early refinement and culture 
under a hardened visage and defiant leok:.. I” 
used to watch him with great interest. “Once,* 
as I stood opposite, while regarding him witha 
sort of unconscious eagerness—for he fascinated 
me by his daring, reckless, unscrupulous de- 
meanor—he happened'to raise his eyes, and 
they met mine. For an instant it seemed as if 
he shrank from my gaze. . But.he quickly re- 
covered, and returned it with one so bold and 
hard,as if he triumphed in openly cxhibiting 
his vices, that it has always haunted me. 

I have heard many stories of suicides in and 
near the gambling-rooms—some of them very 
frightful—out have never “ assisted” on any of 
these occasions. Once, indeed, I did hear, from 
an adjoining room, a dull, muffled thud, which 
I was told was a pistol-shot ; and the next morn- 
ing the story was rife at the hotels that a very 
young man, a Frenchman, having made ship- 
wreck of all he was worth, retired to the next 
room, and blew his brains out, I never learned 
anything more about it. 

An English friend, illustrating the terrible 
hold this vice takes on the confirmed gambler, 
said that he had thrice furnished funds to an 
acquaintance to enable him to return to his 
family and. home in England, on a pledge of 
his honor that he would.do so; but no sooner 
was the money received than the man hastened 
to the tables, and risked-and lost it at roulette. 
This was repeated. The third time he appeared 
so utterly distressed, and exhibited so much 
penitence, that my informant concluded again 
to trust him. On this occasion he did leave, 
and, as was supposed, for England. What was 
the surprise of his friend, a little while after, 
on visiting Homburg, to find the man there en- 
joying a “splendid run‘of.luck.” He confessed 
that he had no moral strength, when once in 
possession of the money, to resist this terrible 
propensity. 

While on the subject, a pleasant little story 
occurs to me, which was told me by an agree- 
able old German, who was spending the sum- 
mer at Baden for his health. We used to 
lounge about the place together, and fre- 
quéntly take a cup of coffee in company under 
the trees Of the main avenue. 

ey Bee,”"the remarked one day, * the Count 
Stalkenberg has arrived. You have heard the 


What became 


tread of the ‘cat, the fascinating aspect of the | count’s story, no doubt?” he continued. 


leb}pard, and a studied decorum. 


I answered in the tiegative. My companion 


It was my habit'to spend a good deal of time | was surprised. 
every ‘evening watching the .countenances of | 
those who .werexengaged at rouge et noir and | cured his wife !” 


roulette. 
the .professionals and ,the amateurs—the new- 
comer and the habitdé.. In no place is there so 
goad an opportunity to study faces and charac- 
ters. 

I, would yoccasionally. select my subject for 
the evening, keep a close watch on his or her 
fortunés,’and perhaps endeavor to identify 1 
self¢with them. In this way I have retained 
many painful images with some agreeable ones. 
The old, the. middle-aged, the young, of th 
sexes, embracing the high and low in.the moral 
scale, are to be seen at these tables. The old 
present the most repulsive picture, and (I-know 


I.soon leathed'to distinguish between | 


“Never heard show Gount Stalkenberg se- 

** Never.” 

‘Nor read of it in the Baden'Wade Mecum ?” 

“ No.” 

‘‘ Why, it is the principal stock in trade here 
for story-tellers for the last twenty years.” 

“ Stl I declare I have never heard it.” 

“You shall have it in~brief, then, while we 
inish our coffee,” exclaimed my enthusiastic 
German. “Everybody has his own version, 
You shall have mine. J*am distantly related 
to the Helderstein-branch‘of the Von Stalken- | 
bergs, and you can rely on what I say as literal 
fact.” 

I settled myself comfortably in-my chair, and 


not why) the sight of an old man engaged in the old gentleman proceeded. 


systematic gaming disturbed me more than that 
of an old woman. 

Let me give the reader some of the counten- 
ances which particularly.impressedyme. One 
was that of a young woman, perhaps five and 
twenty, who came every evening, precisely at 
half-past»ten, to play rouge et noir, and who al- 
ways quitted the room, whether winning or 
losing, exactly at twelve. Her form jwas slen- 
der and. graceful ; she had regular features, a 
clear, pale complexion, with dark hair and 
piercing black eyes. She dressed plainly but 


“The Von Stalkenbergs were formerly a 


| very rich family, but, at the beginning of the 


expensively, and seemed neither to seek or | 


avoid observation. She occupied, as nearly as 


century, the then count was:a,recKless, dissi- 
pated, dare-devil fellow, addicted to gaming 
and all sorts of extravagances. He had the 
misfortune to lose his wife two years after his 
marriage. She Jeft alittle boy, whdin the 
coufit placed with a sister, who consented to 
take charge'of it... He was thus left free to 
pursue jhis vicious course. In+a few.yegrs he 
ran through allihis ready cash—what he had in 
the banks—his ;property—his vineyards on the 
Rhine —the family chateau—everything. 

‘One night the count»fell -ill. .It-was said 


was ,possible, the same position at the \table, |;she had-mixed /and (drank, off ;a ypotionwhich 


and in deciding,on “red” or “ biack,”jacted} 
mot. Only deliberately, but often with 'thought-" 


‘did the work (for shim. jHe went sto léep; nd 
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never Woke agmin ' this#ide etérnity.” Astothis' 


—— A new ~ 








estate, there was little or nothing to administer | 
The very house he diced in belonged to the | 


on. 
“bank” at Baden. But, by a careful manage- 
ment, a pittance was saved, which would afford 
the son a bare maintenance, in a strictly eco- 
nomical way, as bachelor. 


“The young man was carefully educated— | 


this was his aunt’s work. His career at the 
gymnasium was highly creditable. He pursued 


legal studies at Heidelberg, and at four and | 


twenty was considered one of the handsomest 


and most accomplished young fellows of the day, | 


Only he was wretcheiily poor. It had ea: ly been 
impressed on him to avoid gaming. His fa- 
ther’s course was distinctly explained to him, 
and the particulars of his death were not con- 
cealed ; on the contrary, his aunt made use of 
them to instil in her nephew’s very nature a 
horror.of the habit which had proved so disas- 
trous.to his family. 

“The young Wilhelm, as he grew up, took a 
solemn oath, that, under no circumstances and 
in no possible.event, would he ever, directly or 
indirectly, touch cards or dice, or lay any wager 
of any sort. This oath he kept scrupulously. 
The year he was four and twenty, this landless 
young count spent many weeks at Baden. A 
dangerous spot, you will say, for one in his 
situation. What could be his object? ‘Evén 
the very smali and iil-furnished chamber which 
he occupied (really a garret) was almost beyond 
his means. Yet he lingered, week after week, 


unable, it would seem, to tear, himself away. | 


Did the gaming-tabies awaken the hereditary 
instinct? No. He was in love, 

“Katrina Von Eberstein was the only child of 
a rich »baron, who,:in his youth, was an inti- 
mate -friend of the. Count Stalkenberg, Wil- 
helm’s father. Like most Germans, he had 
sowed his wild oats without injury to his patri- 
mony, and forsworn the company of the count— 
once, his:boon. companion—in season. Thetwo 
families had been:on terms of friendship for 


generations, and ‘nothing, at one time, would | 


have been more acceptable to either than an 
intermarriage. Now, however, things had 
changed.’ ‘The young count was little else than 
ig tieedy adventurer in ‘tle eyes of the baron. 
But, what was something ito the purpose, in the 


‘eyes of Katrina, he ‘was*the handsomest, the | 


midst attractive, the mbst perfect of young gen- 
jtlemen. “His*standing in society, by reason of 


his birth and“his uniform high demeanor, was | 


fuliyeqnal “to ‘that of the baron, but the poor 


fellow had ;8oareely a kreutzer wherewith to | 


support it. 

“What was to be done? Ail‘he did do 
was to plunge more desperately’ than ever 
in love with Katrina, ‘who, willfal girl, in view 
of the fact that her father, the baron, frowned 
on the youngster, fell, in her turn, desperately 
in love with Wilhelm. 

“At this point, the young count could no 
longer restrain himself. He scorned any secret 
or underhand measures. He went directly to 
the baron, and boldly demanded his daughter 
in marriage. 

“ He was received with frigid courtesy. 

‘** Your name and lineage are unexception- 
able,’ quoth the baron. ‘Personally, I have 
nothing to say to your discredit. But you are 
houseless, homeless; and -wretchedly poor. 
Your patrimony is in the hands of strangers, so 
that even your presence ‘in the country ought 
to be painful to you. Regarding you, as I do, 
as a gentleman by birth and breeding, I am 
somewhat astonished you should approach me 
on such a subject.’ 

* © Should Ibe able to retrieve my family for- 
tunes———’ 

“¢That would be another affair,’ interrupted 
the count ; ‘quite another affair; but ’tis idle 
to speak of it.’ 

“* What amount of fortune, on my part, would 
so far satisfy you that I might be permitted to 
address your daughter ?” 

‘The baron hesitated. The questionappeared 
to him avery footish one. Still he would an- 
swer it, and in a way which should show the 
young man-.he was not unreasonable.. He 
would, to be sure, name a respectably large 
figure, but not so unconscionable a sum as 
would imply he intended to put-an absolute 
stay on Wilhelm’s aspirations. : All things con- 
sidered, it was as moderate as could be ex- 
pected. 


“The young count thanked thevwld ‘baron, | 


and turned to leave the room, 

*“**One word,’ said the latter. 

“ Wilhelm stopped. 

“*No gaming,’ echoed the baron, sternly. 

“No gaming,’ was the equally stern reply ; 
and the young man departed: 

“T imagine Katrina knew the result of this 
interview even before her father communicated 
it to her. This he did, with a severe injunc- 
tion not to permit her feelings to be interested 
till he gave his consent. 

‘Wilhelm had his own plans. Katrina was 
but seventeen, and there was still time for 
them. One week more spent near her, and he 
was to depart to carry them out, 


“That night, the young count had a remark- 


able dream. His father appeared to him, as 
he thought, and said, in an impressive tone: 
‘Look in the drawer Pr The 
words impressed him so much that when he 


of your escritoire 


rose, he mechanically went to-it, and opened | 


the drawer, which was in daily use and un- 


locked. What was his-amazement to discover 
several rouleaus of gold. ~' What could it 
mean? There was no mistake about it. He 


handled the pieces. They were genuine, and 


the sum was large. 


“Greatly disturbed by the spectacle, unable | 


in any way to account for it, since he was in 
the habit of epening the drawer daily, the 
young man sat entirely bewildered. He did 
not know what todo. At last he rose, placed 
the rouleaus in a secure place, and went out to 
breakfast. That finished, returned once 
more to examine the Areasure, for, as it had 
come in a manner so unaccountable, might it 
not disappear with equal facility? However, 
there it was in good solid, heavy pieces. The 
vrest of the day was spent in a bewildering 


ne 


state. Night came to his relicf. He retired 
early, and soon sank into a deep sleep. 

| ** Strange to relate, his former dream was re- 
| vived. Again his father’s shade appeared to 
him, exclaiming, ‘Zook in the drawer of your 
escritoire.’ Again, on waking in the morning, 
he hastened to open it, and found even more 
gold than on the previous day! Wilhelm 
thought he must be bewitched. Then it oceur- 
red to him, some kind benefactor was taking 
this method to give him substantial aid. But 
who would do this? Besides, his dream! 
Heated and feverish with excitement, he wan- 
‘dered about the town. He had not courage to 
| callon Katrina. He felt somehow like a crimi- 
nal. He thought of giving up his lodgings, 
and flying from the place. Yet the spot, with 
its golden secret, fascinated him. Again he 
retired to rest, and again the scenes of the pre- 
vious night and morning were repeated. Gold 
—yellow gold—flowed in on him. Wilhelm 
was nearly crazy. He became pale, careworn, 
and abstracted. He even avoided his beloved 
Katrina. Still he could not help keeping count 
of the treasure. As.it gradually swelled in 
amount, he saw that, at this rate, very soon he 
would possess the sum required by the baron, 
and be free to address his daughter. His heart 
beat loudly at the thought. 

“Thus matters ran for nearly a week, with 
| the same daily results. His last deposit haa 
| given him more than the sum stipulated. 
Only think of it! 

“Wilhelm sat, that morning, in a sort of 
;}maze. One thing he was decided on. He 
would quit the place. The locality seemed to 
| him dangerous. Another week, and he would 
lose his senses. It occurred to him that he 
would take an exact account of his treasure, 
secure it in one solid parcel, and arrange for 
| his departure. Once safe away from the wizard 
spell, he would return, call on the baron, and 
claim the fulfillment of his promise. He locked 
his door, brought forth the rouleaus, placed 
| them on the table, and began his count. In 
| the midst of his labors, he was disturbed by a 
heavy tread up his narrow staircase, and a loud 
| Knock at his apartment. He was silent. The 
knocking was repeated. He hastily swept the 
gold into an open drawer, and opened the door, 
| Who should enter but the Baron Von Eberstein. 
| Wilhelm asked him to be seated. 

**¢T did not come to sit or parley, but to ex- 
press to you my sense of your disgracefal con- 
duct, and to tell you never to appear within 
my doors again !’ 

‘“* What do you mean? 
mean ? gasped the young man. 

“<Do not add duplicity to your other vices,’ 
exclaimed the baron. ‘I find you to be a no- 
torious gamester, false to your oath, and scan- 
dalous in your undisguised practices.’ 

“*T do not understand you,’ cried Wilhelm. 

‘¢You deny the charge ” 

¢T do, on my honor.’ 

¢¢ Honor !’ said the other, scornfully ‘What 
is that ?” pointing to the drawer which Wilhelm 
had unconsciously left open, and where the 
gold was displayed in fullview. Have you now 
the hardihood to deny it” 

*** As I hope for happiness here and here- 
after, I am ignorant of how that came in my 
possession. I discovered it in my chamber.’ 

“ At this, the baron flew in a terrible rage, 
and left the apartment, after heaping on Wil- 
| helm the most opprobrious and insulting ex- 
| pressions, 
| “The latter was in despair. He knew not 
| 
| 





What can you 





what todo, Later in the day, he endeavored 
to see Katrina, but was denied admittance. At 
| last he engaged a conveyance to leave early 
| the next morning, and carry him away from the 
place of abominations, 

‘“*Meanwhile the baron had informed his 
daughter that Wilhelm had gone the way of his 
father, and was gaming desperately. 

‘“**T do not believe it,’ was her loyal response. 

*¢ Perhaps, if you saw it, you would allow 
| yourself to be convinced ?” 

“**T certainly never will be so till I do,’ she 

| answered. 

‘** Very well ; come with me this evening.’ 

| “About half-past eleven, the baron and 
Katrina, with two or three friends, entered the 
| room where rouge et noir is played—the baron, 
| confident on one side ; Katrina, confident on the 
other. 

‘“**T am sure I do not see him,’ said the young 
lady. 

** Wait responded the baron. 

“She did wait. At twelve precisely, what 
was her consternation to behold her lover cn- 
tering the place. He had a perfectly calm «x- 
pression. He passed 80 close to her that he 
almost touched her, but he looked neither to 
the right nor left. Seating himself at the 
table, he commenced playing. 

‘*** Are you satisfied ? said her father. 

“His daughter did not reply. She stepped 
closer to her lover, and regarded him, fixedly. 
Then, suddenly catching hold of his arm, she 

| shook him vigorously, 

“The young man started to his feet, and be- 
gan to rub his eyes. He had been fast asleep. 
| In fact, he was a ‘sleep-walker.’ The young 
lady had seen it ata glance, and so the mys- 
tery was made clear. There was great rejoic- 
ing, and the young people were very happy. 

‘““A disagreeable question was started the 
next morning: What should be done with the 
money which had been won? 

““The old baron took a rather sensible view 
|} of the affair. He thought what the young 
|} count had gained was but a trifle, compared 
with what the old count had lost, and there 
need be no scruples about it. . 

“Wilhelm, however, felt differently. He re- 
solved to return the gold to the ‘bank.’ The 
mgnager, with many thanks, politely declined 
to receive it. Doubtless. he would have been 





; 


willing to handle the cash, but he feared the 
precedent. If he took back funds, might he 
not be called on to pay back? Sothe young 
count kept the money, and married Katrina, 


and from the night of his wedding was never 
| known to walk in his sleep. 
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* 
‘¢¢ And is this a positive fact ? I asked, as my 
companion concluded. 
« ¢Positive ! replied the old German ; ‘and 
the only correct version, I assure you.’” 


TERY. 

‘Drp you ever know anything so provok- 
ing?” exclaimed Nina Goodall, tapping a little 
satin-slippered foot impatiently on the floor, as 
she stood before the mirror on her toilet-table, 
partly attired in party costume, flowers of the 
palest blue in her hair, and her soft muslin 
dress resting yet unfastened about her graceful 
figure. 

The words were addressed to Janet Keelder, 
who, all ready to attend the same reunion, had 
entered the room to assist her pretty cousin. * 

*¢Provoking’! What is provoking?’ she 
asked, as her eyes rested on the vexed features 
of the other. ‘Is your wreath of too decided 
a hue—or what has put you out, dear?” 

** Nothing less than this letter—come this in- 
stant from papa. Only think, he writes that he 
has just heard that an old friend of his is in 
London, arrived lately from India, and that he 
is going to call here this evening. So, as papa 
has business which will keep him late, he says 
I must stop at home and receive this importa- 
tion from the land of curry—they are not his 
werds, but mine. It’s some Nabob, I suppose, 
with a face as yellow as his gold,” 

‘Perhaps he may not be quite as bad as 
that,” smiled Janet. , 

‘Tt little matters, coz, whether he be or no,” 
was the petulent response. “He will hinder 
my being present at the Grahams’ to-night, that 
is certain; and I did so wish to go! When I 
am almost dressed, too! I wish I had started 
half an hour earlier !” 

‘* Poor George Merston! He will bear no 
love to this Nabob,” remarked Janet, ‘‘ when 
he finds he is the cause of your absence.” 

** George Merston, indeed !” exclaimed Nina, 
with a coquettish toss of her golden curls. 
“ Janet, I must request you will not thus men- 
tion his name in connection with mine. He is 
well enough to flirt with, but further—why, he 
is only a barrister, and, I suspect, brietless. 
No, dear, the true reason why I am so vexed 
at remaining at home is my being disappointed 
in seeing that rich stranger who Is to be there. 
Mrs. Graham’s Mystery I call him, for she will 
not tell us a word about him, save that his 
wealth is enormous ; while, in her lively way, 
she has set all the girls mad about him, by de- 
claring he is yet perfectly heart whole, and is 
looking for a wife; so that all of us have a 
chance—and—and I think I stand as gooda 
one as any.” 

And the bright blue eyes looked with con- 
scious pride into the glass. 

“As good, if not better, Nina, cara mia, 
You know you are the acknowledged be'le of 
our set,” answered Janet, the expression of 
whose sweet face denoted a mind far above 
mean jealousy. 

“Oh, what a terrible flatterer you are, Janet 
—worse, I declare, than poor George Merston ! 
But,” and the fair features again became sadly 
overcast, “‘ I cannot tell how I can laugh when 
I am so excruciatingly vexed. Not to go, after 
I have been building up my hopes all the week ! 
After I have resolved to make a conquest of 
this stranger ; because of an oJd Indian, too! 
It is provoking !” 

“Can nothing be arranged ?” 

“That I might go? Oh, you darling Janet, 
I wish there could! You have a wise little 
head, but I don’t think you can do that.” 

“Well, I don’t know; if you think that I 
could receive this Nabob as well as you, Nina ?” 

“You? But then you would have to give up 
the party. Oh, I will not permit that !” 

“No hardship to me!” laughed Janet. “TI 
care nothing for this licn of the evening, this 
Mystery ; and, having a headache, as I told you 
at dinner, I shall be only delighted for an ex- 
cuse to stop away.” 

At first Nina, who was at heart very good- 
natured, but rather vain, would not hear of this 
proposition ; but gradually her refusals grew 
fainter, yielding and yielding to her great de- 
sire to go, and, finally succumbing to Janet’s 
persuasions, she finished her teilet, while her 
cousin gladly removed her own. Then, kissing 
the latter over and over again, declaring she 
was the kindest, sweetest, most generous girl 
in existence, Nina Goodall, all her light-heart- 
edness returned, and her pretty face a picture 
of dimples, stepped into the cab, and drove off 
to do homage to the “Mystery ;” while, with a 
sigh of relief, Janet proceeded to the drawing- 
room to await the arrival of the Nabob. 

An hour passed, during which Janet had 
worked a little, sang a little, and played a lit- 
tle, when a loud knock at the hall-door in- 
formed her the Nabob had arrived. Rather 
curious, she hurried from the piano, and taking 
up her work, awaited his coming. 

Her impatience was not put to a severe test ; 
the door soon opened, and the servant an- 
nounced : 

“Mr. Edmund Webster.” 

Janet quietly arose, then was seized with an 
embarrassment foreign to her calm nature. 
The fact being that Nina’s words had so im- 
pressed her“ that she should behold in the 
stranger a true specimen of one who had lost 
all his best years, and dried up all his healthful 
blood, in the East, that she was fairly startled 
when, instead, her eyes rested on a gentleman 
of scarcely more than thirty, the possessor of 
an erect figure, pleasant, genial face, adorned 
with a large beard and mustache of a deep red 
brown, and large soft eyes of the same hue, 
which seemed to penetrate into the spectator’s 
inmost soul, as, partly surprised, partly amused 
at her confusion, be advanced toward her. 
Speedily recovering herself, however, with an 
easy grace, she welcomed the étranger, and 
apologized for ber uncle’s absences 
“Have I+the pleasure of addressing Miss 








Goodall ” asked Mr. Webster, as he took the 
seat she assigned him near the fire. 

“Oh, no,” smiled Janet. ‘I am Janet Keel- 
der, Mr. Goodall’s niece. He is my guardian. 
But as Miss Goodall had unavoidably to be ab- 
sent this evening, I offered to fill her place, and 
endeavor to make the time pass as pleasantly 
as I could to one whom my uncle seems so to 
esteem, till he should return.” 

“There is little doubt of your easily suc- 
ceeding in that endeavor,” rejoined the gentle- 
man, gallantly. ‘‘ Besides those natural capa- 
bilities I am sure you possess, I observe here 
many means to kill time,” he said, as his eyes 
rested on the harp, piano and music-books ; 


then added: “If it be not a rudeness, might I | 


ask whether it was your voice I heard singing 
that old, old English ballad of Dr. Ahn’s, ‘ Wa- 
ter Parted from the Sea’ ?” 

“ Oh, it is ‘old, old’ indeed,” laughed Janet. 
“So very old and out of date, that I only treat 
myself to it when alone.” 

“Why so, may I ask? Yet I can guess, 
The English ballad, now-a-days, is banished 
from our drawing-rooms, its place usurped by 
bravuras, endless trills, and senseless runs. 
But when we come across it, how sweet, how 
soothing are its soft, simple tones !—especially, 
my dear Miss Keelder, to those who have been 


long absent from home, and accustomed to the | 


shrieking (called melody) of young ladies, 
who, after having been well coached, are 
drifted to India on matrimonial speculations. 
Pardon my disparaging the sex to one who 
forms so charming a member ; but I speak, I 
hope, of the exception, not the rule. To me 
the English ballad is a passion. Dare I, there- 
fore, ask you to kindly humor my hobby, Miss 
Keelder, by imagining yourself still alone, and 
again singing that song? I remember it was 
one of my mother’s.” 

Janet never required any of that absurd per- 
suasion to do anything she knew she could do. 
So, going to the piano, she tried to do her best; 
and that best was sweet, harmonious, soul-in- 
spiring melody — at least Edmund Webster 
thought so. 

Ballad after ballad was sung. Then, chanc- 
ing to come across “Flow on, thou Shining 
River,” and Janet regretting she had no se- 
cond, Edmund Webster offered to attempt it, 
and speedily proved himself the possessor of 
an excellent baritone, and a voice of good com- 
pass, 

.To both, the hours passed so pleasantly that 
each started when the clock struck out ten. 

‘Ten !” exclaimed Edmund Webster, laugh- 
ing. ‘“*Why, I had an appointment at nine, 
which I certainly ought to have kept. It is too 
late now, however. It is all owing to your 
ballads, Miss Keelder ; therefore, as a penance, 
I must ask you to put up with my company a 
little longer, to see if your uncle comes in.” 

Janet seemed no way loath, and the ballads 
proceeded, till interrupted by the arrival of 
Mr. Goodall. 

* * * * * * * 

It was about two in the morning when Janet 
was aroused from her first sleep by a light step 
in herroom. Looking up, she perceived Nina, 
just returned, looking rather fatigued, her dress 
limp, and flowers faded. 

“Well, dear coz,” asked Janet, “how have 
you enjoyed the evening ?” 

‘“*Oh, very much; excessively! but such a 
disappointment !” 

“How? Anything about the rich stranger— 
‘the Mystery’?” smiled Janet. ‘‘ Was he so 
dull and senseless as not to be caught ?” 

**T cannot tell, for he was never put to the 
test, dear. Really everything has been pro- 
voking this evening. ‘The Mystery,’ after 
promising Mrs. Graham for certain he would 
look in to-night, never came.” . 

“ That was.vexing, indeed !” remarked Janet. 
‘You see, these millionaires are so conceited 
about their wealth, that they think etiquette 
has no rules for them.” 

“Tt appears so, indeed. But one thing I 
have learned, which is, that he, too, comes 
from India, like our Nabob. By-the-by, dear, 
how did you get on with the old fellow? Was 
he “not very yellow, besides a considerable 
bore? And did he not shiver at the mention of 
every draft, save that in reference to his 
banker’s. Poor coz, what an evening you must 
have passed for my sake !” 

“ Believe me, my darling, I am no fit subject 
for commiseration, as I never spent such an 
agreeable evening before in all my life; for 
your description of the Nabob is the very re- 
verse of what he is.” 

“Truly? Pray, in that case, describe him, 
Janet.” 

“Certainly. Then his complexion is healthy, 
and just bronzed enough to be manly. He is 
tall, has a good figure, a pleasant, handsome 
face, an agreeable, winning smile,-and large, 
clear brown eyes, that seem to ask for and de- 
serve confidence. In conclusion, he is about 
thirty, and a passionate admirer of old English 
ballads.” 

“In which passion you could well humor 
him, coz. I declare, from your fervent descrip- 
tion, I should fancy he had made an impression 
already. Fie! whata blush! And, now, what 
is the name of this Amadis of Ind ?” 

“ Edmund Webster. Why, Nina, what is the 
matter ?” 

Nina Goodall had suddenly sat down on the 
bedside, and was looking at her cousin with the 
profoundest amazement. 

“Why—why, Edmund Webster is the name 
of Mrs. Graham’s millionaire—her ‘ Mystery ’.” 

Need more be said ? 

Mrs. Graham’s Mystery and Mr. Goodall’s 
friend were one and the same, 

There is no knowing what the effect would 
have been had the whole battery of Nina’s 
bright eyes been leveled at Edmund Webster 
when heart-whole ; but that one quiet evening 
with sweet, good-tempered Janet, and her sim- 
ple English ballads, had placed one image in 
his heart, which an houri from Paradise would 
have been unable to efface. 


Thus, four months after, Edmund Webster 





married_,Janéct Keelder, or his little ballad 
singer, as he called her, who had made him on 
that evening of their introduction feel now the 
comforts of an English fireside might be re- 
alized. 


recovered after a while on finding that George 
Merston was far more lovable, and not nearly 
so briefless, as she had imagined. Eventually, 
she even got so far over her disappointment as 
to laugh merrily with her cousin, when recall- 
ing how Janet’s good nature had been the 
means of her catehing the substance while she, 
| Nina, was running after the shadow personified 
| in ** Mrs. GRAHAM’S MYSTERY.” 











LOSS OF THE GOLDEN CITY. 


THE Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s Golden 
City left the port of San Francisco, February 
18th, for Panama, with about four hundred pas- 
sengers for New York, and a heavy treasure-list. 
On the morning of the 22d, about seven o’clock, 
she went ashore near Point Lazaro, Lower Cali- 


3ay of Santa Maria. The passengers, baggage, 
and treasure were landed with but little diffi- 
culty, the sea being smooth ; but the locality is 
barren, and far from human habitations. A 
party was sent immediately to Point Lazaro to 
erect a signal, and to keep a look-out for the 
steamship Colorado, which was about due from 
Panama, and she was signaled about noon of 
24th. It was impossible for the steamer to re- 
ceive the sufferers on board at the scene of the 
disaster, owing to the heavy surf at that point, 
and they were compelled to waik to Santa Maria 
Bay, over an utterly barren waste, and under a 
burning sun, enduring great distress from hun- 
ger andthirst. Several of the passengers were 
lost in the sand-hills and chaparral-bushes, and 
had to be abandoned by the steamer. Only a 
small quantity of provisions and water was 
saved from the wreck, and it was fortunate that 
the Colorado arrived so soon, otherwise intense 
suffering must have resulted, The exact num- 
ber of passengers lost has not yet been reported, 
but it is probable that there were at least fifteen. 











SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 
Tue great Berlin Aquarium was, last year, 
open for 235 days—from the 11th of May to the 3ist of 
December, inclusive—and visited by 188,533 grown 
persons, and 14,007 children—altdgether by 212,540 
persons, or a daily average of 904. The receipts were 
60,696 thalers, or a daily average of 258 thalers. 


“Tue November meteors,” neither in Eu- 
rope or America, were very conspicuous last year. 
Uniess we hear of star-showers elsewhere, we must 
conclude that the denser part of the meteor-stream 
has now passed completely away from the neighbor- 
hood of the earth’s orbit. In that case, we need not 
look for any remarkable display of the November me- 
teors for some twenty-eight years or so. 


Tue production of gold in Australasia, ac- 
cording to the returns, continues to be almost as large 
asever. The quantity of gold exported from Victoria 
to the 10th of September last, was 1,145,170 ounces, of 
of which 154,075 ounces were from New Zealand. 
Very remarkable things are said of the gold-fields of 
the latter place. Some of the quartz, broken from 
the reefs or veins, have yielded in recent crushings 
30 per cent of gold. 


Pror. T. B. Maury, in a lecture before the 
American Institute, maintained that the Gulf Stream 
moves in obdience to the diurnal rotation of the globe. 
and that its northern deflection to the East is due to 
that cause, and not to obstruction caused by New- 
foundiand and its banks. As it comes through the 
strait between Cuba and Florida, Prof. Maury main- 
tains it has a volume a thousand times greater than 
the Mississippi at its mouth, 


Great efforts have recently been made in 
France to naturalize trees and shrubs—natives of 
warmer climates—and these have been attended with 
considerable success in some instances. The bamboo, 
introduced at Tours, Macon, and Angers, has suc- 
ceeded admirably, and has withstood a very consid- 
erable degree of frost. It seems likely to flourish 
even in the climate of Paris, where it is grown in the 
gardens of the Société d’ Acclimatation, 


Tue growth of the hair in a healthy scalp is 
from eight to ten inches a year. Its rapidity is not 
the same at all times. A German writer, who has 
given great attention to this small matter (if, indeed, 
any of the operations of nature should be called 
small), has found that it grows faster in the daytime 
than at night, and in the summer than the winter. 
There is a common notion that the increase is also 
more marked in the first half of the lunar month, and 
there are not wanting men of science who have en- 
dorsed this belief. 


A writer in the Boston Times thinks that 
the theory of electric luminosity claimed by the Lon- 
don Spectator for European savans was first ad- 
vanced ten years ago by Stephen M. Allen, of Boston. 
The Spectator enunciates the theory somewhat as fol- 
lows: Asudden disturbance in the sun in 1859 was 
followed by intense magnetic action, and among the 
signs of this magnetic action were brilliant displays 
of aurofal streamers. This teaches that a relation 
exists between the aurora, terrestrial magnetism, and 
the sun. When it is once shown that we owe our 
auroras to solar action, we recognize that the terres- 
trial magnetism which directly occasions the display 
comes originally from the sun, and is shared with us 
by our sister worlds. Spectroscopic analysis of the 
auroral streamers has proved that they are caused by 
the burning of some gas different from any known to 
us, through which the electric discharges in upper air 
take place. When we once recognize the fact that 
electric action produces the celestial lights, we have 
an explanation of many difficulties. Mr. Allen’s the- 
ory was that electricity and magnetism are secondary 
forces created by the action of a great primary force 
on coming in contact with the earth and its surround- 
ing atmosphere ; that this primary force is the source 
of all physical action connected with the earth, its 
creation, growth and present condition ; that it pro- 
ceeds from the sun, carrying neither light nor heat as 
| it travels through space, but generating them as 

soon as it arrives within the circle of atmosphere 
| surrounding the planet, and thereby occasioning all 
| the activities and changes we are conscious of, as well 
as electricity and magnetism. 








Nina was wofully disappointed at first, but | 


j 








NEWS BREVITIES. 

New Orieans has six thousand German 
voters. 

Barsapoes wants to be annexed to the 
United States. 

Senator Sumner js in favor of one cent 
letter postage. 

Tue Kansas State Fair will be held at Fort 
Scott this year. 

Texas is now sending immense droves of 
cattle to California. 

Apri 9th is the day fixed for the Oxford- 
Cambridge boat-race. 

Preparations for a great Sangerfest are 
progressing in Cincinnati. 

Tue entire Democratic ticket, in Roundout, 
was elected by 600 majority. 

A Qvesec bank has three tons of twenty- 
five cent pieces in its vaults. 


Inpienant Idahoans remonst rate against the 


| proposed division of their territory. 


fornia, and about fifteen miles distant from the | 


Orances from Cuba are cheaper in this city 
to-day than apples from Connecticut, 


Tue bill to restore the death penalty in Wis- 
consin has been defeated in Assembly. 


Tur Bethlehem (Pa.) zinc mines yield 
twenty-four thousand tons of ore a year. 


A Ténnessre jury has thought it worth $10 
to call a man unjustly a Kukiux in that State. 


Oxo Jumpo, a West-African chief, has 
+ 7 Armstrong guns to annihilate his old enemy, 
Ja Ja. 


Tue box-office keeper of Brigham Young’s 
theatre takes chickens in pay for tickets, and makes 
change with eggs. 


Born Houses of the Alabama Legislature 
adjourned at midnight of the 3d inst, The session 
lasted ninety days. 

A German somnambulist jumped from a 
third-story window, in Philadelphia, on the 3d inst., 
and escaped injury. 


Tue Baltimore Sun expresses the opinion 
that the Fifteenth Amendment will be everywhere 
peacefully acquiesced in. 


THREE young womer were fatally burned 
in Milwaukie, Wis., on Friday and Saturday last, by 
the careless use of kerosene. 


Tue Louisiana Democratic State Central 
Committee publish resolutions protesting against the 
organization of a third party. 


Vrrornta received $47,600 from its oyster 
tax last year, against $65,132 in the preceding year. 
General Schofield modified the tax. 


A srt has been reported in the Virginia 
Legislature requiring all State officers to take the oath 
required by the Fourteenth Amendment. 


James Harris, the “Canadian Boy,” beat 
Henry Wharton, the ‘‘ Hebron Boy,” in a foot race 
for $500, in Columbus, Ohio, on the 3d inst. | 


Surricrent iron and ties for eighty miles of, 
the California and Oregon Railroad are now at the 
junction of that and the Central Paciflic Railroads. 


Tue total treasure shipments from San 
Francisco since January ist, were $7,650,000, of which 
amount $2,400,000 was sent to New York, overland. 


Omana is a corruption of the Indian Ero- 
maha, ‘‘above the river” (the Platte). The first syl- 
lable was dropped, so t no one should Er in the 
name. 


Montano has been visited by a severe snow 
storm, and the pects for “placer mining” 
thereby considerably improved. The yield of gold will 
be large. 

Vice-Presipent Corrax is to deliver the 
address at the twenty-fifth anniversary of a Philadel- 
pe a of the Sons of Temperante, on the 25th 
of Marci 


Westminster, Vt., on the 1st inst. accepted 
the proposition of the citizens of Walpole to unite in 
establishing a free bridge over the Connecticut River 
at that point, 


Avuprror Wryckuirre, of Louisiana, was 
unanimously impeached by the Legislature on the 3d 
inst. On the article prescribing punishment, there 
was but one negative vote, 


An Illinois paper reports that the Demo- 
crats of Decatur, in that State, have nominated an 
intelligent and popular gentleman of color, who is 
named White, for Mayor. 


J. Hammoxp Trumpvuty. President of the 
Connecticut Historical Society, ts about to publish a 
new volume, containing a number of papers relating 
to the early history of his State. 


Tnere was a death at Bridgeport, Conn., 
on the 1st inst., from trichina spirolis. A post mor- 
tem examination showed the presence of about 50,000 
of the parasites to the square inch. 


Dvurine the recent disturbances in Paris, 
not less than twenty-five thousand foreigners were 
seized with a rural longing and sudden desire to visit 
villages in the vicinity of the capital. 


Tne Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio has instructed its President to sign, in its 
name, a memorial urging Congress to aid Mr. C. F. 
Hall in his proposed Arctic expedition. 


Tue bill before the Minnesota Legislature 
providing for the payment of the’old State railroad 
bonds passed on the 4th inst., after being so amended 
as to exempt lands from taxation for gen years. 


Tue Raleigh Standard continues to fight 
repudiation in North Carolina, manfuily, and appeals 
to the Legislature to retrace its steps before it is too 
late, and to save the State from the fearful disgrace. 


One of the young Astors, of this city, who 
is studying sculpture with Tadolini, in Rome, is said 
to display considerable artistic ability, and is men- 
tioned in society as the “‘ American Marquis of Bute.”’ 


One thousand packages of the tea cargo of 
the ship Benefactress were started from San Francisco 
for Chicago, by rail, on the 4th inst. ; the remaining ten 
thousand packages are ordered to be’shipped to New 
York by the consignees, A. A. Low & Oo., all rail, at 
special rates, 


Tue Chairman of the New Hampshire De- 
mocratic State Committee has found it necessary to 
come out in a card, denying the charges of treachery 
to the party. He ap s to the Democrats to pre- 
sent ‘‘a square and united front”’ to their opponents, 
who are “seeking to trample them in the dust.” 


Tne City Marshal of Portsmouth, N. H., 
complains that the City Marshal of Portland, Me., not 
long ago, collected a hundred worthless curs in that 
city, put them in a car, had them carried to Ports- 
mouth, and turned loose in the streets ; and then, two 
days afterward, wrote him, asking the market price 





for Cogs in his domain. 
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MY SECRET. 


BEND your heads, ye tall trees, above; 
Listen, O listen, sweet flowers, below— 

He’s mine for ever—my love, my love! 
My secret of secrets now you know. 

Gaily rustle the leaves as I pass ; 

All the blossoms smile in the grass ; 

Carol the birds upon every bough : 


'“ Happy,” they all say, “happy art thou.” 


Dear little bird:, throughout all the land, 

Ye will tell this secret of mine ere long, 
But none will be able to understand ; 

They will only say, ‘“‘ How sweet is the song!” 
And the flowers will whisper my tale to-night 
To the fairies that come in the clear moonlight ; 
And the leaves will murmur it soft and low 
To the summer-winds that among them go. 


O birds, will you leave us when days are cold ? 
Will the flowers wither, the leaves grow sere? 
Little brook, will the frost your wavelets hold ? 
Will the earth be sad, as it was last year? 
To the world shall winter come by-and-by ; 
But when leaves shall fall, and when flowers die, 
And the woodland singers are over the sea, 
This summer-time still in my heart shall be. 








THREE CASTS FOR A 
LIFE. 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


PART I.—THE RUSSIAN SERF. 


CHAPTER XII.—APPROACHING CHANGE IN THE 
WEATHER—GETTING RID OF A _ VISITOR—UN- 
PLEASANT REFLECTION—ONLY ONE MEMBER 
OF THE FAMILY AT BREAKFAST— WHAT A 
SAINT MIGHT GAIN OR NOT BY KNOWLEDGE— 
THE SUMMONS, 


Tae morning of the following day might 
be scarcely considered a decidedly cheering 
one. It was—din effect—one of those yel- 
lowly gray dawns, which in Russia, or any other 
fairly civilized country, may be considered to 
presage a change in the weather. The tem- 
perature was closely oppressive. 

As yet, it was early. 

When, however, the French gentleman rose, 
he found the Moujik, Wolinski had given him, 
instead of his own attendant, already waiting 
for him. So little habituated was Monsieur de 
Chateaupers to his attendance in the small 
cabinet which lay beyond the door of the spa- 
cious but low bed-chamber he occupied, that, 
on entering it, he involuntarily started upon 
seeing him. 

“It would seem that you are here, betimes— 
my good fellow.” 

“T had to speak with the master.” 

The tone was clear. Nevertheless, Henri de 
Chateaupers felt inclined to resent it, because 
it interfered with the train of thought in which 
he was indulging. With a sharp accent, he re- 
torted the next question— 

** Upon what ?” 

“Does the master propose leaving Beren- 
zoft ” 

* Soon—possibly. Why is it that you ask 
me—Ivan ?” 

‘* Alexowitch has been ordered to hold him- 
self in readiness for your departure.” 

“Indeed! When ?” 

‘On the morrow.” 

“ By whom ?” 

“The Boyard Ivan Dimitry—master.” 

“ Bring Alexowitch, here.” 

It has candidly to be owned, that, at this mo- 
ment, Monsieur Henri de Chateaupers was— 
by no means, in the very best of tempers. In- 
deed, supposing him to have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of Muscovite blood and education, 
possessed by his host, he might have developed 
his annoyance in a succession of round Russian 
expletives, which would, very decidedly, have 
astonished any of his Western friends who 
might have chanced—supposing such a thing 
‘was possible—to have overheard him. 

On retiring to rest the preceding evening, he 
had—without any intention of Aeing so—re- 
viewed the past eight or ten hours. 

So little given to retrospection was he in 
ordinary cases, that he would scarcely have 
done so but for the strange position in which 
he found himself placed with regard to the serf 
of old Dimitry. Certainly, he loved Fiodorow- 
na. There could, now, be no doubt of that. 
Perhaps, he might be disinclined to measure his 
feelings too closely. The young are rarely ac- 
customed too narrowly to examine the reason 
or the amount of ungratified passion. Did they 
do so—half of life would be robbed of its out- 
side bloom. At the same time, the philoso- 
phical student may acknowledge that a large 
proportion of its daily sin might, in all prob- 
ability, be obliterated. 

However, this was the question. Could he 
gamble for the freedom of one who had become 
so precious to his fancy, and possibly, also, to 
his heart? 

Remember—that this question was his own, 

When the thought came to him, he stamped, 
in his sudden anger, upon the oaken flooring 
of the chamber in which he stood. He de- 
nounced himself as a fool—nay, for the mo- 
ment, he actyally wished that he had “never 
been born.” ‘It is true that when the idea first 
crossed his mind, he paused and reflected upon 
it. No, he certainly would not dream of facili- 
tating his exit from this world. It was too 
sunny and pleasant. There was too much that 
was beautiful and agreeable around him to 
think of quitting it in so indecent a hurry. 
And yet—Fiodorowna. Supposing that he 
should lose her. 

He had not grown up, face to face, with this 
white slavery. Possibly, it might be this that 
made him so peculiarly tenacious when he 
thouglit of gambling for her freedom. 

Not so. It was not—that. 

If he had accepted his anomalous position 


influence of Catharine Dolgorouki’s arguments, 
he had accepted it honestly. He had not the 
slightest intention of allowing any arriere pen- 
sée or scruple of conscience to occasion him 
discomfort. Consequently, he knew that this 
feeling solely and simply originated in the 
dread of losing her. If he had before doubted, 
he would now have been convinced of it. Not 
only might the chance of a card, or the casting 
of a die, trip up his hope, but, by heaven! it 
might not be subjected to such legitimate 
chances—so he called them. 

The Boyard might have changed his mind. 

He might have re-considered the matter. 
Possibly he intended to rid himself of his guest 
with a merely formal leave-taking. If so—he 
Was sufficiently sane to see that there was no 
chance left him. Flight! Pshaw!—were he 
at the sea-board, indeed—Russia had, at that 
period, no real sea-board. What was he dream- 
ing of? Had he only been nearer the frontiers 
of Poland. What was the use of putting his 
trouble into such ashape? Here he was. It 
was the interior of Russia. He must make the 
best of it. A flush of cards—the triple six or 
two knaves, might have helped him the night 
before. Under present circumstances, dared 
he hope that they could do so now ? 

As he arrived at this point in his reflections, 
the Monjik entered the apartment. He was 
followed by Alexowitch. 

Henri de Chateaupers turned to him, 

** What have you been telling Ivan ?” 

“ The truth—-master.” 

* Then—the Boyard——” 

* Last night ordered my presence.” 

And you did not tell me ?” 

‘Tyan said that the master had retired.” 

The French nobleman did not reply. He 
simply waved his hand for Alexowitch to con- 
tinue : 

‘“*T went at once to the old man. The mas- 
ter knows that he is not tond of waiting. It 
‘was late. He was sweeter than uncurdled 
milk. A bottle of brandy was on the table be- 
fore him. He bade the young mistress fill me 
a glass.” 

‘“*How? Was Catharine D6lgorouki, then, 
with the Boyard ?” 

** Yes—master.” 

** Sapichy said she was unwell.” 

‘The mistress was there.” 

For a moment or two the Frenchman was 
silent, but then he abruptly demanded : 

‘* What time was this ?” 

*¢ After ten hours—master.” 

* And he bid you prepare for my departure ?” 

“* He did.” 

“Tn her presence ?” 

‘* The master has heard me.” 

It was with a gloomy brow and a troubled 
heart that Monsieur de Chateaupers issued 
from Berenzoff that morning, previous to the 
hour of the Boyard’s morning meal. Neither 
did his troubles cease when he returned to par- 
take of it. Neither Dimitry nor the countess 
were present. Only Sapichy Dolgorouki joined 
him at the table. He knew—or, at least, he 
said that he knew nothing. 

“What would you have—my friend? Wo- 
man is an enigma. Catharine is a woman. 
To-day, she does not descend to breakfast— 
leaving her husband to the agreeable society of 
yourself. To-morrow, she will devote herself 
to you, all day, and not change a word with 
me. Mille pestes—my friend, but woman puz- 
zles me.” 

In spite of his annoyance, the young French- 
man could not refrain from smiling at the 
adroit manner in which the Russian evaded his 
inquiries. 

He mentioned what Ivan had told him. 

Still, Sapichy knew nothing. 

‘Tt was singular what asses, serfs were. Oh, 
yes—the Boyard was a strange man—very 
strange. What the deuce he meant, St. Nicolas 
only knew. And, to own the truth, he was 
compelled to acknowledge that the worthy 
saint would not be a profound spiritual gainer 
upon the score of any such knowledge as he 
might have picked up regarding that indivi- 
dual,” 

Angling in the mind of his companion for in- 
formation, was--as Henride Chateaupers frankly 
admitted—a decidedly unprofitable occupation. 
But this admission by no means allayed his 
anxiety. 

Moreover, no sooner had breakfast ended, 
than the son-in-law of Ivan Dimitry vanished. 

The young Frenchman was left alone. 

Save when entertainment had been provided 
by the Boyard for his guest or guests, it must 
be granted that Berenzoff afforded little. For 
the first time since he had found himself within 
ts walls, Monsieur de Chateaupers recognized 
this. Again he endeavored to reflect. But, as 
a general thing, the young nobleman was not 
given to reflection. Neither did he find much 
amusement init. At present, it afforded him 
stillless. He had swallowed a frightful dose of 
reflection last night and this morning. No, he 
would trouble himself with thought no more, 
What use was there in thinking ? 

Why, scarcely more than a few weeks since, 
if the inquiry had been made of him, he would 
have pronounced life in Russia positively de- 
lightful. - 

Now, that he had gazed upon the blue-eyed 
girl, who was gradually—but he did not yet 
think this—controlling his ideas, his feelings, 
his heart, and his life—he coufd have cursed 
Rassia, her and himself, very liberally, and 
with a remarkably good will, supposing that it 
had occurred to him to do so. The devil of it 
was, that, at present, nothing did occur to him. 
Since his short and useless conversation with 
Sapichy Dolgorouki, his intellegence seemed to 
have blotted itself completely out. Line and 
impression had been comparatively effaced 
| from his mind, Temporarily, he felt and knew 
| nothing. 

What he did in the interval between break- 
| fast and the dinner-hour at Berenzoff, it would 
have been impossible for him to say. 

He sat down again to this meal, alone with 





with regard to her and the Boyard, under the.' Dolgorouki. Something had evidently rufiled 


the Russian. The usual blandness of his man- 
ner had partially disappeared. He seemed an- 
noyed and, so far as his companion could see, 
angered—although not with himself. De Cha- 
teaupers began io imagine that the Boyard 
wished him to feel, his room would be preferred 
to his company. 

On making an inquiry respecting the health 
of the countess, her husband informed him, that 
Catharine Dolgorouki “had eaten with Ivan 
Dimitry, an hour since.” 

Scarcely had he heard this than Podatchky 
entered. 

“Well?” said Sapichy, as if addressing a 
question to the young serf. 

The eyes of the boy answered him. 

“Then, Podatchky spoke to the French noble- 
man. 

“The master would wish to see Monsieur Le 
Comte De Chateaupers.” 

No sooner had the Parisian risen to comply 
with the curt and somewhat ungracious sum- 
mons—so, at least, he considered it—than Dol- 
gorouki quitted the apartment. De Chateau- 
pers noticed that his uneasiness had been par- 
tially dissipated, by the answering glance of the 
serf, ence 
CHAPTER XIIIl.—THE BRUISED AND DISCOLORED 

ARM—HONEST CONFESSION IS GOOD FOR THE 

SOUL—THE DICE—TOO FRIGHTFUL A RISK— 

PLAY—ONE ONLY—AN INTRUSION AND A DE- 

MAND—THE ANSWER—AN ATTEMPT AT ASSAS- 

SINATION—THE ACDNOWLEDGEMENT OF HOSPI- 

TALITY—A CHALLENGE AND AN ACCEPTANCE, 


CATHARINE was seated at the feet of Ivan 
Dimitry, when the young nobleman entcred the 
private sitting-room of the Boyard. Her kindly 
and hopeful eyes, sparkled pleasantly as they 
fell upon the Frenchman. As if that rapid 
glance restored him to his usual frame of mind, 
he felt that he no longer doubted her success, 

“Son of my friend—Eugene de Chateau- 
pers !” said the old Russian—“‘ Catharine has 
told me that you wish to obtain from me one of 
my serfs ?” 

“Tt is so—Boyard !” 

Since the day of his arrival at Berenzoff, this 
was the first time that the young man had thus 
addressed him. It may be remembered that 
Ivan Dimitry did not set much value upon lip- 
formula, when speaking with—or spoken to, by 
others. He smiled grimly. 

“There is but one way in which you may ob- 
tain her from me. I refused my child ”—when 
he said this he pinched her pale cheek, tenderly 
—*her face is white, now. Do you know 
why?” She endeavored to speak, but her fa- 
ther continued rapidly and with a fierce shame, 
“T refused her, rather like a brute beast than a 
gray-haired man, See!” With a wildly impa- 
tient action, he tore open the loose sleeve of her 
right arm its whole length. 

“You must not—Ivan!” exclaimed the 
countess, attempting again to cover it, as she 
partly rose. 

“T will.” 

The old man forced her to reseat herself, 
while he retained the torn sleeve in his ner- 
vous grasp. 

De Chateaupers saw that her graceful arm 
was discolored, with livid bruises, its entire 
length. 

“You see that I téll you the simple truth.” 
Saying this, he bent and touched her shoulder 
with his bearded lips. It was a reverent and 
tender kiss. The French gentleman who had 
started back with an involuntary movement of ir- 
repressible disgust when he had seen the bruised 
and suffering tlesh, noticed as the Boyard lifted 
his head that his sharp, black eyes were vailed 
with a suspicious moisture, and that the whole 
face of Catharine Dolgorouki was flushed with a 
grand pride, ‘Yesterday, continued Ivan 
Dimitry, ‘she told you nothing. To-day, I tell 
you all.” 

““My father—my Ivan!” she cried with an 
indescribable tenderness—" ask me, and I will 
endure it again.” 

Without appearing to notice her words, the 
old man spoke on, “As a penance, I consent to 
do, what I would not otherwise have done. I 
sell nothing, for lam no huxter. Neither, will 
I give her to you. I never play. That vice, at 
least, I have not soiled my hands with. Yet, 
will I play, now. God shall be the judge. 
Three casts of the dice shall decide. Katrina 
shall throw for me.” 

** Then,” she exclaimed, joyously—-"‘ Henri de 
Chateaupers will win.” 

“What else would you have?” the Boyard 
demanded, gravely. 

The count also would have spoken, but, with 
an imperative gesture of the hand, Dimitry im- 
posed silence upon him. 

“You understand,” he continded—“ why, 
after my having shown you this ”—the Boyard 
touched his fingers gently upon the livid and 
still bared arm of Catharine Dolgorouki—* it is 
impossible that you should wish to look upon 
my face.” Then his manner completely changed, 
and he spoke with a bitterly compressed fury. 
“As for myself, I shall pray that I may never 
again gaze into your features. It might be, if 
I did so, I should forget that you were the son 
of Eugene de Chateaupers. Possibly, I might 
slay the man who could cry ‘ shame upon Ivan 
Dimitry,’ and whom Ivan Dimitry dares not tell 
that he lies, in doing so.” The youug man en- 
deavored to speak, but the old man would not al- 
low him to utter a word, so sharply did he go on. 
“Whether you win or lose, I shall bid you an 
adieu for ever—pressing your hand and kissing 
your cheek for the last time, as I have in 
earlier days, pressed the hand and kissed the 
cheek of your father.” 

“Let me——” began the Frenchman. 

Catharine Dolgorouki signed to him not to 
reply, as her father turned to her. 

“The dice?” 

Rising from the cushion on which she had 
been seated at the feet of the Boyard, she 
turned toward the side-board, on which, for the 
first time since his entrance to the apartment— 





so pre-occupied had he been with that which 





passsed—Monsieur de Chateaupers saw two 
dice-boxes standing. Taking them up, she re- 
turned toward the table. Dimitry’s face was 
rigid and set, It’s ironly immobile lines, but for 
their Muscovite character, might have reminded 
the observer of the sculptured and resolute 
quiet of some carven Greek god, so grandly 
still were they. No expression showed that he 
was watching them, or at all inter: sted in the 
fate of the blue-eyed girl, whose name, since the 
Frenchman had entered the room, had not once 
been uttered by him, 

The face of Catharine was feverishly red— 
crimson as the fiush of dawn. 

Perhaps, the young nobleman might not 
have been inclined to be ieve it, but his counte- 
nance was now even more pale than her’s had 
been when Podatchky had ushered him into the 
chamber. 

The countess noticed it. 

“*Have heart—bon camarade !” 

“Tt is too frightful a risk.” 

“*T do not feel it so”’—she replied, shaking the 
torn sleeve from her shoulder. “I have suf- 
fered, and have therefore purchased fortune for 
you.” 

She looked so radiantly confident, that De 
Chateaupers could not but feel a portion of that 
certainty in his success which appeared to ant- 
mate her. Her action indicated her meaning. 
He felt that he would not doubt the contidence 
she expressed. 

‘*T almost hope so”—he said, 

“ And, I know it.” 

Play !” 

This word, or rather command, was uttered 
by the Boyard, Its tone would have appeared 
menacingly absolute, had the Frenchman’s in- 
creasing agitation allowed him to translate its 
sound, 

*“* We will—Ivan !” said the countess, glancing 
softly into the old man’s eyes, which did not re- 
ply to the tender look of herown. Then she 
turned again to the antagonist so sirangely 
pitted against her. ‘* Three throws with three 
dice.” 

Henri de Chateaupers did not respond. It 
may be presumed that his heart was too full, or 
that his dread of the result chained his tongue. 

“* Which shall throw first ?” she asked. 

“Do you !” 

She emptied the two dice-boxes upon the 
table. 

‘““Which set of dies will you take ?”” she de- 
manded. ‘ But that is of little consequence. 
Neither of them are cogged—so, I have heard 
that you, men, name loaded dice.” 

The French gentleman took up three of 
them. 

** You look like a paid mute at a funeral.” 

He could not smile. 

Placing the remaining three in one of the 
boxes, she said, pleasantly—* I had intended to 
throw with my left hand.” Up to the present 
time, she had only employed this oneein every- 
thing she had done, ‘TI will use my right, for 
luck”—she said—setting her teeth with an iron 
resolution, which marked the pain it caused her, 
as she rattled the dice. 

She threw. 

“ Tres—quatre—deux !” exclaimed De Cha- 
teaupers. 

‘* Not very promising. You will beat that.” 

He thought so—too. There were, however, 
but one (res and two deuces in his throw. 

His face became paler than it had before 
been. 

‘* How much ?” demanded the Boyard. 

** Seven !” 

The voice of Catharine Dolgorouki was as 
firm and appeared as confident as it had before 
done, but when she took up the dice-box she 
had used and again rattled the cubes of ivory, 
her bon camarade might have observed, that al- 
though she still did this with her right hand, 
her teeth were not set. Her fear had con- 
quered the physical pain caused her by the use 
of her injured arm. Her sense was for the time, 
unconscious of it. 

“Two quatres and a deuce.” 

Henri de Chateaupers threw. Neither spoke, 

“What is it?” asked the old man, impa- 
tiently. 

** Nine |” 

This answer was in the voice of the French- 
man. None who had been accustomed to hear 
its full and young melody, would have recog- 
nized it. It sounded hoarse and keen as the 
scream of a stricken hawk. 

As she heard it, the lips of the countess 
moved rapidly. The color had departed alto- 
gether from her face, save two round spots of 
crimson on either cheek which stained their pal- 
lor. She was speaking within herself—haply, 
she was praying. With a fierce gesture she 
clutched the box, and violently swept the dice 
immediately before her, into it. 

Again, she threw. 

“Two deuces, a tres and an ace.’ 

So fearfully was she agitated, she did not 
even notice that she had employed one of the 
French gentleman’s dice, in addition to her own. 

He told her so. 

“Child,” said Dimitry—“you must throw 
once more.” 

** No, Ivan—I will not. Saint Catharine has 
listened to me.” Then she cried to De Chateau- 
pers, “* Take up your two dice and throw.” 

He hesitated. What gambler, even had he 
not been playing for such a stake as that which 
was upon the cast, but would have done so. 

“Coward !” she said, angrily—“ throw !” 

Knowing that if he did so, two sixes only 
could win, it was singular that the impulsive 
mandate of Catharine Dolgorouki should have 
controlled his doubt. 

With an unconquerable impulse, he obeyed 
her. 

He dared not look at the faces of the dice he 
had thrown. 

“*T said so.” 

Then—he gazed upon them. : 

“How many do they count?” asked the 
Boyard 

* Twelve—Ivan !” 

“ God wills it °—said the old man. 
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Henri de Chateaupers had stood upon the 
battle-field in darker hours, by far, than he 
would have admitted the present one to be. 
There, he had borne him as a brave man, and a 
man whom the bravest of the brave had been 
proud to acknowledge as their peer. Yet, in 
this instance, he sank into one of the tall chairs, 
panting and trembling like a child in the pres- 
ence of an irritated pedagogue, who has prom- 
ised him the rod. 

Old Dimitry had arisen from his seat, and 
had made some two or three steps in the direc- 
tion of the French gentleman, whose trouble it 
was impossible for him to comprehend, at a 
moment in which the young man had so unex- 
pectedly won the stake for which he had been 
playing, when he paused suddenly. 

Voices were heard without the apartment. 

Podatchky’s trembling tones were speaking. 
“The young master must not enter.” 

“T will.” 

The gloomily concentrated accents were 
those of Paul Dimitry. 

** Fool !” was the next word. It as evidently 
came from the lips of Sapichy Dolgorouki. “I 
wash my hands of care for such an idiot. En- 
ter, if you will. But, remember, Paul—I warned 
you.” 

A struggle had taken place. The door 
was forced open by the lad’s being dashed 
violently against it. He reeled into the 
apartment, and the Boyard and his son 
stood face to face. The grip of the young 
man was upon the arm of Fiodorowna. At 
some short space behind him was the Starost 
Mailowitz, with Ismaila. Immediately in their 
rear, leaning against the wall, with his arms 
folded and a mocking smile upon his lips, stood 
the husband of Catharine Dolgorouki. Now, 
that he found himself unable to restrain the 
son of Ivan Dimitry, it was clear that he had 
abandoned him. Sapichy Dolgorouki was not 
the man to whine over spilt milk. When it and 
the pieces of the broken pitcher in which it 
had been carried were swept up, he would 
simply look for more. 

*“* And so you are here—Paul ?” 

*T am—Boyard !” 

The voice of the father was clear and reso- 
nant as a bugle-call—that of his son was like 
the savage bark of a hungry hound. 

“It is with considerable pleasure that I look 
on your face again.” . 

“Indeed?” The young man uttered this in 
a questioning tone. 

‘* Because, I can plainly see that the Jong 
stripe, scored on your left cheek by Catharine’s 
horse-thong, is now well-nigh obliterated.” 

The ferocious irony of the old man’s words 
was literally frightful. Equally so, was the ma- 
lignant yell which burst from the throat of 
Paul Dimitry. As for Sapichy Dolgorouki, he 
chuckled pleasantly. His immediate personal 
interest in the matter had passed. He contem- 
plated the denouement of the family drama— 
now—with a purely critical eye. The countess 
pressed her hand against her heart. The 
trouble of the last two days—the hope, determi- 
nation, wrath, filial fear and love, chance and 
success, which had swept in succession across 
her mind, had at last unnerved her. She 
moved gently forward, and laid her fingers 
upon the Boyard’s arm, 

** Will you listen to me—Ivan ?” 

“No! child”—responded Dimitry. ‘ Your 
game has been thoroughly played out. I pay 
what you have lost. By St. Paul, his name- 
sake shall now have his turn.” 

Probably, tie son of Ivan Dimitry could not 
appreciate the grand scorn which was expressed 
in the fierce words which were spoken by the 
Boyard. At all events, he seemed to be uncon-. 
scious of it. 

“Tt is well—my father.” 

‘* Very well—my son.” 

‘*T come to ask you for a gift.” 

** What is it ?” 

“ Simply "—replied Paul, ia a hoarse whis- 
per—‘'a serf, who belongs to you.” 

The Frenchman saw the indescribable ex- 
pression of horror in the face of Fiodorowna. 
He had long since awakened to the conscious- 
ness of all that was passing around him. Now, 
he advanced toward the place where she was 
standing, imprisoned in the cowardly gripe of 
young Dimitry. The touch of Catharine’s fin- 
gers arrested him. 

* Wait !” 

De Chateaupers paused. 

‘ What is it you ask from me?” repeated the 
old Boyard. 

“ A serf that is yours.” 

“6 Eh ?” 

“Tt is but a small gift from a father to his 
son.” 

‘“* Whom he loves so much.” 

The contempt in this was clearly enough ex- 
pressed, but, the young Russian appeared deter- 
mined not to see it. 

‘* May I have her ?” 

“Her! Who? 

“ This girl.” 

As he said this, he drew Fiodorowna forward. 

“6 No !” 

The refusal, brief as it was—perhaps the more 


80, because it was so brief—was royally fierce. 
Then, the Boyard strode angrily toward his son, 
and laid his grasp heavily upon the shoulder of 
the serf. Paul Dimitry dropped her arm, which 


he had until then held firmly, as the eyes of 
Ivan Dimitry glared into his face. 

“ Thank you—master.” 

The girl sobbed this out, as her eyes ran over 
with the tears of her sudden joy. Catching 
the Boyard’s other hand in both of her own, 
she lifted it to her lips, and kissed it devoutly, 
as she might have done that of her patron 
* saint. 

Then old Dimitry again spoke. It was a brief 
question that he addressed to Paul. 

* Shall I tell you—why ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You, then—wish to know ?” 

The tone of the Boyard was curiously mena- 
cing, but the son did not seem to comprehend 
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iis meaning. He looked his father furtively in. 
the face, as if he would read its lines. 

““T do—certainly.” 

“ She is no longer, mine.” 

“ How ?” 

“T am unable to give you that which does 
not belong to me.” 

‘*To whom have you given her?’ Dimitry 
shrugged his shoulders, and the contemptuous 
glance of scorn which accompanied this action 
might have warned Paul to desist, had he not 
been blinded by the anger of foiled passion 
which would not see it. Turning his eyes, with 
a scowl of keen but reptile-like malignity, upon 
the Countess Dolgorouki, he pointed with his 
finger towards her—* Is it to Catharine ?” 

“T have given her to no one.” 

“ How mean you ?” 

He was unable, even yet, to divine the inten- 
sity of the savage mockery which dictated the 
Boyard’s unusual placidity of manner. 

“T have simply imitated one of my son’s— 
Paul Dimitry’s cherished vices.” 

‘“* Which one—Boyard ?” 

The young man’s look grew blacker, as his 
father’s became more maliciously jesting, still. 

‘“‘Pshaw—boy! Itis not love. It is merely 
—gambling.” 

Doggedly, did the Russian stare into the face 
of old Dimitry. He apparently began to see 
that his father was mocking him. Sapichy 
Dolgorouki very evidently did, for he laughed 
right out. 

‘*T have—by proxy—thrown the dice for her 
ownership. There they are ”—he said, witha 
gesture toward the table—“‘and I have lost.” 

As she heard this, Fiodorowna started. The 
eyelids expanded on her blue eyes in wonder. 
Then they turned, and, with a startled look, 
like that of a scared fawn seeking for a refuge, 
sought the face of her young mistress. In 
doing so, they met the burningly passionate, 
yet serious, glance of the Frenchman. When 
they encountered that tender gaze of protection 
and desire, they sank beneath it, vailed by 
their fringing lashes, while a delicate blush 
arose quickly, coloring the whole of her trans- 
parent skin with its peach-like loveliness. 

“Yes, my son Paul, this gentleman ”—the 

Boyard’s hand indicated Henri de Chateaupers, 
as he spoke—‘'I am happy to say, a brave man 
—now owns her.” 
A muttered sound of discontent, escaped from 
the lips of the Starost when these words were 
heard. It was instantly quelled by the light- 
ning-like and flashing wrath of the Boyard’s 
look toward him. At the same time, an even 
darker expression of evil than it had before 
worn settled down upon and clouded the low- 
ering brow of young Dimitry. Its passion was 
that of a fiend. 

The peasant girl looked up, as if to interro- 
gate the features of the old man. 

For the second time, as they did so, her in- 
quiring eyes were involuntarily drawn to those 
of De Chateaupers. What necessity was there for 
her to question beyondthem? Did they not tell 
her, all? Ina transport of tremulous joy, she 
sank upon her knees at his feet. 

‘* My master !” 

The words said nothing, but the tone in 
which they were breathed—the rapture of 
their utterance, translated the whole of her 
heart. She felt no shame that her serffom 
had been gambled away. What was it to her 
that she belonged to another? Was she not 
his, whom she had loved from the first hour in 
which she had seen him? Yes—body and soul, 
all his. The phrase in which she had uttered 
her joy, may not have been a remarkably lover- 
like one in its fashion. But, there could be no 
mistake as regarded the abundant perfume of 
maiden passion which exhaled from that kneel- 
ing and lovely figure, through those unlovely 
and simple words. It arose like the vapors of 
morning, which the early sunbeams kiss into 
life. 

Catharine Dolgorouki knew it and felt it. 
So did Sapichy, who appraised it with a cynical 
smile. Even so, did Paul Dimitry. 

He looked at her with a troubled gaze. 

Then his baleful glance rested upon the 
young Frenchman, 

How it was, who shall say? He was, most 
certainly, too cowardly to have attempted 
striking the Parisian gentleman in the open 
day, and in the sight of all those who were 
then present, save that he had been literally 
maddened with wrath and jealousy. What he 
might have done alone and behind his back, in 
his sgber sense, is quite a different thing. 

Certain is it, that, with a sharp cry of rage, 
he plucked out his sword, and sprang upon De 
Chateaupers. 

Lucky was it for the French nobleman, that 
Ivan Dimitry saw him spring. If the old man 
had possessed twenty less years, his sinewy 
hands would have throttled the revenge from 
Paul ere he had bounded forward. Lucky also 
was it, that one so little interested in the future 
Boyard as Sapichy Dolgorouski now was, looked 
on with eye and wit prompt and ready. He 
was too far to. stay Paul, but his shrilly clear 
shout of warning, at the same moment as the 
old man’s wild roar of fury and horror, rang 
out together. 

“ Back—De Chateaupers !” 

“Foul dog! Woe, that I call ye a son of 
mine !” 

The kneeling girl heard those cries, as did 
the countess. The latter rushed toward Henri 
de Chateaupers, as Fiodorowna sprung to her 
feet and threw herself before*him. 

Sharp and keen, the point of the Russian’s 
sword pierced the fore-arm of the serf. 

At the same instant, the clinched hand of the 
count was dashed violently in his chest, and 
the son of the Boyard staggered back, under the 
force of that blow, into the clutch of his father. 

The young Frenchman drew the broken blade 
of the rapier—it had snapped with the fury of 
the blow which had sent Paul Dimitry reeling 

from him—from the arm of Fiodorowna, and, 
as he did so, the hand of Catharine Dolgorouki 





pushed him gently back. 


“Don camarade! I know more of surgery 
than you do.” . 

While her eyes were still aflame with con- 
tempt for the baseness of her brother, she ex- 
amined the wound of the girl. The blade had, 
fortunately, divided neither an artery nor any 
of the larger veins. Then—with a rapid hand 
and an utter indifference to personal appear- 
ance—she tore the skirt of her petticoat into 
strips, and, with them, bound itup. This was 
done with an adroitness and ready skill, that 
testified to its not being the first and only time 
during her life at Berenzoff, that she had acted 
in a similar capacity. 

In those days, physic and the scalpel were 
by no means such common country luxuries as 
at present. Still less were they so, in Russia. 
It aust, nevertheless, be frankly granted, that 
a rapier thrust through female flesh—even 
that of a serf—was a first-class novelty in her 
experience. 

During the time that the countess was thus 
occupied, not a word had been spoken. 

With one rapid glance, however, the young 
Frenchman had seen that old Dimitry’s madly 
vigorous hand was fastened with an iron grip 
upon the shoulder of his quailing son. 

* Fear not, bon camarade, ghere is no danger.” 

Henri de Chateaupers bent, and, parting the 
torn sleeve of the countess, pressed his lips 
where the Boyard’s had before been, on the 
discolored shoulder of that almost crippled arm. 

Coloring, she drew back. ~ 

The Boyard frowned, but he did not speak. 

Fiodorowna uttered a low cry. 

With a clear voice, Catharine Dolgorouki 
then said: 

‘*Woman’s work is over. My father—Ivan 
Dimitry—waits your pleasure.” 

The Frenchman turned to Fiodorowna. 

“Child!” he spoke, gravely and tenderly, 
“vou have saved me—possibly from death—a 
second time. God so deal with me, as I remem- 
ber or forget it !” 

“The master”—was her answer—‘“‘has a 
right to the life of his slave.” 

Passing his arm around the girl, with such 
care for her wound as a brother might have 
shown, he drew her closely to him. Her pale 
face crimsoned, as her timid eyes sought those of 
the countess. Henri de Chateaupers then 
turned to his host. 

** Boyard Dimitry !” 

His voice rung out sharply. As sharply did 
the answering tones ring. The difference was 
only that between youth and age. 

**T listen.” 

“You have welcomed me at Berenzoff with 
an abundant love. For my dead father and 
myself, I thank you heartily. In half an hour, 
I leave you with this girl, Then, Boyard—I 
shall be able to repay all your great and pass- 
ing hospitality. Three days will I wait at the 
first kabak, beyond your estates, upon the road 
to St. Petersburgh, to give your son—Paul 
Dimitry—satisfaction for the blow I dealt him ; 
showing you, that I blot from my memory for 
ever his foul and felon thrust.” 

“ Fugene de Chateaupers has left a man, be- 
hind him *"—said the old man, gloomily. ‘St. 
Paul grant that you take this coward from me !” 
Then, with a frightful explosion of rage, he 
yelled out: “‘Be sure—he shall come.” 

Catharine Dolgorouki had been speaking 
with her husband, who crossed to the French- 


man. 

“You will require my services—Monsieur de 
Chateaupers !” 

“They may be needed—here.” 

“Not so long as Ivan Dimitry lives ”—ex- 
claimed the countess. ‘Who, but he, were so 
fit ?” 

Neither the father nor the sister, as the 
young Frenchman had noticed, had mentioned 
the name of Paul Dimitry since the Russian’s 
cowardly attempt upon his own life. Never- 
theless, the old man’s savage grip had been 
fastened, during the last fifteen minutes, firmly 
and unwaveringly upon the shoulder of his 
shrinking son. 








LAST OF THE TASMANIANS. 


Tre last of the Tasmanians, William Lanny, 
or “King Billy,” is dead. Unhappily, Lanny was 
frequently disposed to forget the dignity that became 
@ native sovereign, by imbibing too much beer and 
rum, The consequence was that he died like a dog 
in a public-house in Hobart Town. English cholera 
was his disease, but English rum, perhaps, was his 
destroyer. Poor aboriginal king! he could not lay 
dowa2 his body in peace in the dust. The grave into 
which he was apparently lowered, amidst a crowd of 
mourners, really held not a vestige of his remains, for 
museums coveted his skeleton, and science was de- 
termined to have his skull. Per fas et nefas, science 
and its societies eontended and had their way, but the 
manner of securing it was sad and disgraceful. The 
dead-house at tae hospital containing Lanny’s body 
was entered at night, the head was skinned, and the 
skull was carried away ; while, with a view to con- 
ceal this proceeding, the head of a patient who had 
died in the hospital on the same day, or the day pre- 
viously, was similarly tampered with, and the skull 

laced inside the scalp of the unfortunate Lanny, the 
‘ace being drawn over, so as to wear the appearance 
of completeness. On this imitation being discovered, 
the members of the Council of the Royal Society were 
greatly annoyed, and, feeling assured that the object 
of the person who had taken the skull was afterward 
to take the body from the grave, and to possess him- 
self of the perfect skeleton, it was resolved to take off 
the feet and hands, and to lodge them in the Museum, 
an operation which was carefully performed. The 
funeral then took place--if, indeed, any human being 
can be said to be buried, minus his skull, his hands 
and his feet, Afterward the grave was to be watched 
by the police, but the arraggement failed, and the 
next morning it was found that the grave had been 
disturbed and despoiled. 








Marerep Lire. — Says a correspondent: 
“Shall I not be forgiven for repeating Fuller’s 
words, even though they may jar a little upon some 
wedded ears, ‘Deceive not thyself by over expecting 
happiness in the married state? Look not therein for 
contentment greater than God will give, or creature 
in this world can receive—viz., to be free from all in- 
conveniences. Marriage is not like the hill Olympus, 
wholly clear, without clouds. Remember the night- 
ingales, which sing only some months in the sprirg, 
but commonly are silent when they have hatched 





their eggs, as if their mirth were turned into a care 
for their young ones.” 


PERSONAL AND GENERAL, 
GtapstonE chops wood for recreation. 
Senator Brown.ow’s voice is quite gone. 


Tue Viceroy of Egypt will be allowed to 
keep but 15,000 troops. 


Baron Haussmann expended $423,500,000 
in improvements in France. 


Heaty, the artist, now in Rome, has com- 
pleted a very fine picture of Liszt. 


ALEXANDRE Domas, Jr., is said to hold his 
father’s I. O. U.’s for 200,000 francs. 


Tue Prince of Wales has inaugurated uni- 
form quadrilles successfully in England. 


Tne Emperor Napoleon is busily engaged 
in inducing the Irish to emigrate to Algeria. 


Lavy Ouseey, sister of Mrs. Judge Roose- 
velt, is again a leader of fashion'in Washington. 


Lorp Narter, of Magdala, is to command 
- A Majesty’s armies in India, vice Sir William Mans- 


Conoressman Keuiry, of Pennsylvania, is 
as for a grand Fourth of July celebration in 


Pere Hyactnrue is in Paris, living quietly 


with his sister, but working hard and watching 
events. : » - 


Avona the lectures delivered*in Paris last 


winter was one by Augustin Cochin, on General 
Grant, 


Cuaries H. Gorpon-Lennox, Duke of Rich- 
mond, has accepted the Tory leadership in the House 
of Lords. 


Mayor Macactey, of Indianapolis, has been 
een vice yoetitent of the Society of the Army of 
e Gulf, 


Bisnor Davis, of North Carolina, is totally 
blind, and performs the offices of the church from 
memory. 


Encianp once more has a noble poet. A 
volume of verses by Lord Teignmouth, has just been 
published. 


Tue plan of Carl Pfeiffer has been accepted 
by the commissioners for the new lunatic asylum on 
Ward's Island. 


Tue Empress Eugenie is again reported 
seriously ill—so seriously that her physicians are 
alarmed about her. 


Gosstps link the name of General Sheridan 
and Miss Harris, a Washington belle and blonde, in 
their matrimonial talk. 


How. Morton McMicuast has been elected 


president of the Philadelphia Union League, vice Ho- 
race Binney, Jr., deceased. — 


Rev. Mrs. Pua@se A. Hannirorp has re- 
ceived and accepted a call to the pastorship of a Uni- 
versalist church in New Haven. 


Tue Rev. Newman Hall is to leave London 
at once for Palestine, owing to sudden and serious 
illness, which demands travel, 


Generat Scorr, when he took the City of 
Mexico, levied $100,000 for the establishment of a 
Soldiers’ Home, and that was the first one established 
on this continent. 


Nerrie Cuase, daughter of Chief Justice 
Chase, is about to publish a book on the nurser 
songs of several lands, each one with an original il- 
lustration of her own. 


Tue bogus son of Napoleon I., at Berne, in 
Switzerland, was some time since ejected from the 
house of the French Ambassador in Berlin, and 
ordered by the police to leave that city. 


_ GeyeraL G. B. McCieiian proposes to ad- 
dress the members of the New York city ments, 
at their respective armories, on military discipline 
and the acquisition of military knowledge. 


Epwarp C. Foae, a distinguished American 

civil engineer, was murdered on the 12th of Decem- 

ber at Guaymas, Sonora, Mexico, where he was su- 

mae the operations at the Chipionana silver- 
e. 


Senator Nye carries in his pocket-book a 
note from the late President Lincoln, written in pen- 
cil on the fly-leaf of a book, which runs as follows: 
Mf nf General—Come up to-night and swap jokes. 

ncoln. : 


Tur death is announced of Sir Hugh Bates 
Maxwell, Baronet, a member of a knightly family, 
and one of the most ancient in Scotland, one Herbert 
de Maccusville having assumed the name of Maxwell 
in the time of Malcolm IV. 


Bisnor Simpson said, in a recent lecture, 
that, while in Europe, he never traveled with a Ger- 
man student without being told that he was saving 
money to go to America, nor rode with an Irishman 
that did not ask him if he knew his cousin ! 


Dr. D. G. Srewart, of New Albany, has 
been at work twenty years in the translation of the 
New Testament from the original Greek, giving first 
the Greek word, then the words from which it is de- 
rived, and then the translation in English. 


Stenor Cerrvit, late representative of the 
Italian Government at Washington, and now at 
Madrid, is — to the United States to marry Miss 
Niles, daughter of ex-Minister Niles, who represented 
the United States at Victor Emmanuel’s Court, and a 
step-sister of Eugene Sue. 


Tue Bavarian painter, Kaulbach, had lately 
on show, at Munich, a picture representing the hor- 
rors of the inquisition. He has now been forced to 
discontinue the exhibition, in consequence of numer- 
ous anonymous letters, declaring that the work would 
be damaged if not immediately withdrawn. 


Marsuat Sout, once showing the pictures 
he stole in Spain, stopped before one and remarked: 
“I value that picture very much ; it saved the lives 
of two estimable persons.”’ An aid-de-camp whis- 
pered in the listener’s ear: “‘ He threatened to have 
them both shot immediately unless they gave it up.” 


One of the Southern women who fled to 
Brazil when the rebellion was crushed, has written 
back an appeal for aid, saying: “Jf the American 
Government means to take us home?hurry and do so, 
or it will have the dying curse of starved Americans. 
For God’s sake, take the unfortunate, deceived peo- 
ple out of here while they are able to walk.” 


Mapame O..tvier, wife of the new Minis- 
ter of France, dresses in such simplicity as to attract 
attention at the Imperial Court, and has already be- 
come the leader of a new fashion of dressing so as to 
clothe the body. At the last ball, her white muslin 
dress reached her neck, and it was thought she had a 
sore throat, until it was ascertained that decency was 
all that ailed her. 


. Tre late Professor Faraday, who was of 
humble origin, said that when bread was very dear, 
his mother, at the beginning of the week, gave him a 
loaf for himself, that he might have the management 
of it entirely. He immediately marked it out care- 





fully into fourteen portions, one of which he ate each 
morning and evening, thus learning his first leason in 
frugal economy. 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT.—VALLEY OF THE WEBER, FROM THE WITCHES’ ROCK, NEAR THE PACIFIC RAILROAD.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY A. J. RUSSELL. 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
OVERLAND SCENES. 
By Tuomas W. KNox. 
One of the surveyors on the Central Pacific 


Railway declared, after the route for the iron 
horse was located, that the Truckee River was 





THE CONTINENT 





—THE TRUCKE?F, THE 


especially designed by nature for the accommo- 
dation of the company. ‘We might have got 
down the mountains without it,” said he, ‘in 
fact, we don’t care much for any mountains, 
but the [ruckee River made it mighty handy 
for us to get out of the Sierras into the Nevada 
basin.” The Central Pacific Railway began 
from the California end, and was pushed east- 
ward to the Sierra Nevadas. The river valleys 
were followed as much as possible ; but long be- 





GREAT RIVER IN THE *IL 


RA NEVADA, WN 


obliged to jump from one ravine and ridge to 
} another, and pay little attention to streams. 
| Gaining the summit, and working eastward, 
| they were not long in reaching the Truckee, 
| and when once they struck, it they followed it 
;}as long as possible. True, its bed was rough, 
| and there were many deep cuttings to be made 


| fore reaching the summit the surveyors were 
| 


AR 


along its banks ; but, bad as it was, it was easier | 
to follow than no river at all, and hence the re- | 


mark of the engineer. The Truckec was a wel- 
come stream to the emigrant in the old days of 
wagon-travel to California, and many a wan- 
derer has slaked his thirst in its waters and 
thanked heaven that he was almost at his jour- 
ney’s end. The origin of the name of the stream 
is not altogether clear, but the most authentic 
history gives it to one of the earliest travelers 
who went overland in search of gold. Many 
names of the pioneers are thus preserved. 





THE PACIFIC RAILROAD,-- FROM A SEETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


— 
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Donner Lake takes its name from 
the Donner family that wintered 
near it in 1846, the most of them 
perishing of starvation and cold. 
Lake Tahoe holds its Indian name, 
though for some years it was called 
Lake Biglow, in honor of one of 
the governors of California. 

Many of the rivers of that region 
have a peculiar habit of disappear- 
ing, but the Truckee preserves its 
integrity until it enters Pyramid 
Lake. The Carson Riveris famous 
for its “sink,” or disappearance ; 
from a certain point in its course, 
it steadily grows smaller, and finally 
goes into the ground, and does not 
come to the surface again for many 
miles The Humboldt River plays 
the same trick, and is naturally a 
great puzzle to the unscientific per- 
sons, accustomed only to the steady 
and well-developed manners of our 
Eastern streams. The reason of 
the disappearance is the porous na- 
ture of the soil, which absorbs the 
water so rapidly as to take it out 
of sight. The same peculiarity is 
visible in some of the streams east 
of the Rocky Mountains. The Re- 
publican River, in Kansas, is a re- 
spectable stream not far from its 
source, and then it dwindles to no- 
thing but a sandy bed. The flow 
goes on beneath the surface, and 
water can be obtained by digging into the 
sand. Emigrants in the valley of the Repub- 
lican carry a barrel with both heads removed. 
eOn camping, they set this barrel into the 
sand, and in a few hours it will be half full 
of water. In times of flood the sand is not 
able to absorb the water, and then the stream 
rolls along its bed as if it had never done 
otherwise. Cherry Creek, which enters the 
Platte at Denver, is one of these sinking 
streams. When Denver was settled in 1858, 
there was no water in it, and there had 
been none for nine years. People built their 
houses on the sand in the middle of the creek, 
and thought they had a good location. The 
writer of this article lived for several months 
in one of these houses ; we felicitated ourselves 
on our location, and, as we made a nice well 
six feet deep in our cellar, we did not have to 





SNUFF-BOX—OBVERSE SIDE. 


go far tor water. In 1864, the rains fell and 
the floods came forty or fifty miles above the 
town, and about midnight the water came ina 
huge wave, that swept buildings and all be- 
fore it. The Rochy Mountain News was one of 
tue unfortunates, and so severe was the flood 


that the machinery of the establishment was | 


carried several miles down the river. One of 
the heaviest presses was never found, though 
diligent search was made forit. A few hours 
later the bed of the creek was as dry as before, 
but nobody has ventured to build in it since. 


At the point where the accompanying sketch | 


on the Truckee River was taken, the road skirts 
the stream very closely. The river dashes 


wildly over its rocky bed, and is far from invit- | 


ing to a navigator. Many of the bends in the 
stream are quite abrupt, and the train winds 
around them in a manner not altogether com- 
forting to nervous persons. The 
Sierra Nevada Mountains rise in the 
background, and seem to form a 
wall to prevent the westward tra- 
veler from reaching the Pacific 
coast. One who admires wild and 
magnificent scenery, will find this 
part of the route full of interest, 
and the rapidity of the changes 
leave little opportunity for weari- 
ness. 

Portions of the valley of the 
Weber River present charming 
views. One of the most interesting 
is from the Witches’ Rock—a curi- 
ous mass of conglomerate, dotted 
with huge boulders, and overlook- 
ing a wide stretch of country. One 
shaft rises like a monument near 
the face of a cliff, and, at a distance, 
might be taken for a work of art. 
Whether it has ever been the abode 
of witches, or not, history declines 
to inform us. Probably it derives 
its name from the fact that nobody 
but a witch would be likely to con- 
sider it a desirable place of resi- 
dence. Looking from this eleva- 
tion, the eye takes in the houses 
and cultivated fields near the banks 
of the stream, while on the opposite 
side are the hills, stretching in airy 
undulations until they meet, in a 
sharply-defined horizon, the won- 
derfully clear sky pecuiiar to the 
region. The Eastern observer is 


NEW YORK.—THE 








CIGAR-CASE—OBVERSE SIDE. 


sure to be deceived, and always estimates dis- 
tances to be much less than they really are. 





THE GIFTS PRESENTED TO HON. 
W. H. SEWARD BY THE CALIFORNIA 
PIONEERS. 

THE Hon. William H. Seward, ex-Secretary 
| of State, arrived in New York on Friday, Feb- 
| ruary 25th, after an exten- 

sive tour through our West- 
| ern States and Territories, 
and Mexico and Cuba. Dur- 





nia Pioneers of San Francisco. These gifts 
consist of a golden cigar-case, a superb cane 
of Manzanilla-wood, and a pair of gold sleeve- 
buttons. The cigar-case is oblong, with rounded 
corners, richly chased all over the surface, and 
opening with hinges at the side, and is of solid 
gold throughout. The upper side has in the 
centre an engraved view of Sitka, with the 
waters of the ocean flowing in front. The cus- 
tom-house, with American flag floating above, 
is very conspicuens ; while 
around are the houses of 
the inhabitants, the church- 








| ing his journey, he was the 

recipient of princely atten- 
| tions, and those courtesies 
| to which his important pub- 
| lic services—both in the 





| State and General Govern- 
ments — eminently entitled 
him. His presence in Mexi- 
co—the war-ridden country, 
for whose elevation and en- 
lightenment he had long 
and zealously labored—was 
made the occasion of the 
most distinguished and mu- 
nificent ovations. On every 
hand he received expres- 
sions of the warmest friend- 
ship, and he bears to his 
Auburn residence very many 
costly, rare, and unique 
souvenirs. Of his large col- 
lection, no articles have a greater interest at- 
tached to them than the golden gifts forming 
| the testimonial presented him by the Califor- 
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es, and so on, very pret- 
tily grouped. The Alaskan 
mountains rise in the back- 
ground. This view is sur- 
rounded with au elegant bor- 
der of scroll-work ; and in 





The box is valued at upward of 
$3,000, and is a most m 
piece of goldsmith’s work. Itis a 
very favorable specimen of Califor- 
nia art. 

The cane is formed of the cele- 
brated Manzanilla-wood—dark, 
firm, and exquisitely polished. The 
head, which is about two inches 
long, is of solid gold, hexagonal in 
shape, and covered with a rare 
and exquisite mosaic-work of gold 


gold framework. 
pieces of quartz are greatly varied 
in tint—delicate blue, fawncolored, 
reddish brown, etc.—but all have 
veins and spots of gold arranged in 
the most curious patterns. On the 
gold panels between the interlacing 
mosaic-work are engraved the typi- 
cal animals of California—the quail, 
bear, and elk ; and upon the princi- 
pal part of the frame is the God- 
dess of Liberty. 

The top of the box is formed 
like a locket, and can be opened 
like one. At the bottom of the 
cavity is a singular exhibif of 
specimens of ores of the princi- 
pal California metals. These are 
arranged to form a Maltese cross, 
and include specimens of gold, 
copper, iron, tin, lead, zinc, etc., 
all securely fixed under glass, 
Upon the under surface of the lid is the follow- 
ing inscription : 


THE CALIFORNIA PIONEERS 


TO 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


The sleeve-buttons are of moss-agate, in what 
is technically known “as crown-setting,” the 
stone being fastened to the richly chased rim 
by a few high clasps. One of the stones pre- 
| sents one of those nature-painted views which 
are so rare, interesting, and beautiful. It is 
the miniature representation of a sombre pine 
forest with swelling rocky foreground. The 
| foliage of the trees, and the shadows around 
| the trunks, are touched off with a delicacy be- 
yond conception, and prove what an admirable 
artist nature can become in her inventive 
moods. 











each corner are ovals of 
dead gold, with figures of 
the polar bear, the walrus, 
and 
Over the picture is the word 


characters, raised and en- 
amelled. The knob of the 
spring-fastening is a dia- 
mond, valued at upwards of 
a thousand dollars. On the 
lower side of the case isa 
view of an elk hunt by In- 
dians upon the water.. The 
shores are skirted with pine 
forests, above which rise the 
mountains. The border is composed of ara- 
besques, with symbolic illustrations, in the 
corners, of “ Art” and ** Mechanics.” 


OF WALKING-CANE. 
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GIFTS PRESENTED TO HON. WM. H. 





SEWARD BY THE 


Arctic foxes beneath. | 


“Seward,” in old English | 


CALIFORNIA PIONEERS’ 


SNUFF-BOX—REVERBSE SIDE. 


| In addition to these, there are fine specimens 
| of native California tin, both in the ore and 
| unmanufactured. 

| These gifts have been on exhibition at the 
| establishment of Brown, Spaulding & Co., Nos. 
568 and 570 Broadway, for several months, and 
have been examined, through the politeness of 
the firm, by large companies of our citizens. 


AN ALLEGORY COMMEMORA- 
TIVE OF THE PASSAGE OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT. 


THE passage of the Fifteenth Amendment to 
the National Constitution is one of the grancest 
epochs in the history of the United States. The 
eloquent Proclamation of Emanci- 
pation, by the noble Lincoln, was the 
initiative step, and the ratification 
of this amendment by two-thirds of 
our States, was the practical con- 
firmation of unity in American citi- 
zenship. In the allegory we have 
illustrated on our double page, will 
be found ideas that have become fix- 
ed facts, and a grouping of historical 
incidents full of interest to all Amer- 
icans. 

The central idea is that of Liber- 
ty welcoming the emancipated slave, 
to a position among the electors of 
the country. and to a participation 
in the common privileges and 
rights» Liberty is surrounded by 
the most prominent champions of 
Equal Rights, both in Congress and 


private life—the faces of Vice- 
President Colfax, Chief Justice 
Chase, Senators Wilson, Sumner 


aad Sherman, Representative But- 
ler, and the Hon. Horace Greeley, 
being readily recognized. On one 
eile, Justice is seen in the act of 
recording the passage of the Fif- 
tenth Amendment; while, on the 
oher, is History engraving the 
nies of those who were earnestly 
eigaged in the work of freeing the 
Seuthern slaves. Above this group 
hivers the epirit of the mertyr- 
Pesident, looking, with an expres- 
sin of intense interest and satisfac- 
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tion, on the proof of the completion of his glo- 
rious work, and elevating his hands in an atti- 
tude of hearty approval. In the perspective is 
seen the stately dome of the National Capitol, 
across which Yall. the prismatic hues of the 
rainbow, typifying the peace that has settled 
over the entire country. 

In the upper right-hand corner is a white 

teacher giving instruction in the elements of 
the English language to a class of Mongolian 
residents ; and directly opposite is a lady im- 
parting the rudiments of education to a class of 
freed negroes. On the two bases rest the 
Constitution of the United States and the na- 
tional coat-of-arms. At the lower right hand is 
Science, seated in a mechanical workshgp, 
offering ideas and unfolding plans and diagrams 
to a negro artisan. At the left is an allegorical 
representation of one of the latest acts of Con- 
gress affecting the Indian residents of our 
Western territories. A Friend, an agent of the 
government, has overtaken an Indian in the 
full habiliments of his race, and has prevailed 
on him to drop his weapon of human destruc- 
tion, and put his hands to the plow in readiness, 
and bring forth fruits for the common family of 
citizens from the attractive fields spreading out 
ein the distance. Above all these emblems of 
education, progress and industry, and covering 
the noble work of emancipation, rests that 
prize, to every American heart the most pre- 
cious—the ballot-box. 








FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
A TENDER pose—Propose. 
NoumeEricat poison—Strychnine. 
Tue key of a minor—The latch-key. 
Drums of our beating—Conun-drums. 
Grats of the period—Female type-setters. 
Tax talk of the town—The English language. 


Naturat fill-osophy—‘‘Let’s have another 
glass.” 


An almost cbsolete beverage in the South — 
The cotten-gin. 


Wuar portions of the body are the best trav- 
elers? The trvo-wrists. 


Tue bored of trade—Merchants who have to 
display goods to curiosity-seekers. 


Tue tin boxes among the debris along the 
Pacific Railroads shows that the “‘can-can”’ reached 
the frontiers some time since. 


Heaurn is unquestionably a fluid. We 
judge from the fact that a friend drinks ours very 
often, not at his own expense either. 


A countryman was seen the other night in 
Wall street attempting to purchase stocks, He had 
been advised to buy when the “ market is off.” 


“Nature has written honest man on his 
face,” said a man to President Lincoln, speaking of a 
person in whom the President’s faith was not alto- 
gether blind. ‘Humph !’ replied the lamented Abe, 
“then the pen must have been a very badon ” 


** Tue boy at the head of the class will state 
what were the dark ages of the world.” Boy hesi- 
tates. ‘‘Next. Master Smith, can’t you tell what 
the dark ages were?”’ “I guess they were the ages 
—- the invention of spectacies.”” “Go to your 
sea 


An obese French lady, complaining of her 
frightful tendency to embonpoint, s’ “If am so 
fat, that I pray for a disappointment to make me thin. 
No sooner does the disappointment come than the 
mere expectation of growing thiner gives me such joy 
that I become fatter than ever.” 


A youna lady asked a gentleman the mean- 
ing of the word “s .? and he explained it to 
her as “a gate through which parties have to go to 
get married.” “Then J imagine,” said the lady, 

that it is a corruption of sorrowgate?’ “You are 
right," said he, “‘as woman is an abreviation of woe 

man. 


Recentiy, a member of the House, “from 
the rural districts,” seeing “‘a beggarly array of 
empty boxes” in the rotunda of the State House, in- 
quired of an older member, what “them are?’? He 
replied, “‘Shoe-boxes, I presume.” ‘ What!’ said 
Rusticus, his eyes dilating with pleasure, ‘‘ We don’t 
draw shoes, do we ?” 


Tue coming obituary—‘“ Died, in the thirty- 
fifth of his age, John Smith, husband of the a. 
Jane Smith, at her residence in Solebury, this morn- 
ing, at six o’clock. Mr. Smith was a meek and quiet 
husband, beloved for the graces of a cultivated and 
trained nature. He excelled in the domestic virtues ; 
as a cook he was surpassed by few ; as a nurse he 
was equaled by none.’ 


A Yanxer one day asked his lawyer how an 
heiress might be carried off. “ You cannot do it with 
safety,”’ said his counselor; “but I'll teli you what 
you may do, Let her mount a horse and hold a bri- 
diewhip ; do you then mount behind her, and you are 
safe; for she runs away with you.” The next day 
the lawyer found that it was own daughter who 
had run away with his client. 


A waa, reading the erratic titles of the vari- 
ous pieces now playing at the principal London thea- 
tres, suggests an amalgamation of the entirety as one 
sensational drama, to be called ‘‘The Green-Eyed 
Monster ’ with “ Frightful Hair” and “ Blue Beard,” 
“fron Chest” and. ‘Dead Heart,” “Paper Wings” 
and “Red Hands,” “ Fettered” with “‘A Chain of 
Guilt ” and a “ Cork Leg,” and provided with a “ Yel- 
low Passport.”’ 


Joun FreAsze went to New Bedford, Ohio, the 
night before Christmas, got drunk, and died suddenly 
of apoplexy. He was buried inan obscure corner of 
the church yard. His friends dejermined to give him 
a decent funeral, but when they opened the grave no- 
thing could be found but a pieceof the coffin. In re- 
lating these facts, the Holmes @ounty Farmer con- 
cludes by saying, ‘‘ that grocer’s'whiskey is looked on 
with suspicion.”’ 


One of the Cogymen of Péoria, Dil., has been 
put in a parsonage that did not @me up to his idea of 
what a minister should enjoy. Kecently he was calied 
upon to announce that there + a be a mite societ 
at the ministerial dwelling. Ht said: “There will 
be a mite society on Thursdayevening next, at the 
nage. 
wn building, on 
ones of the congregation took umbrage at t while 
the younger ones laughed. In'the evening, the par- 
son was called upon to make thesame announcement. 


street.? 


After saying that the mite societ}would be heldat the | the fact that she was blind. 


rsonage, he paused a momentjand then remarked : 
“On the corner of the street, n 
well. Said well is covered overpnd clapboarded, It 
is unpainted and weather-worn, put I wish to describe 
it, so that none of you may m 
the well for the pargonage. Tie mite society will ve 
held in the parsonage, and not & the well 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


A NEW COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


AN odd story of the result of the Viceroy of Egypt’s 
visit to Paris, in 1868, to negotiate a loan with the 
house of Rothschild, lately amused the drawing- 
rooms of that city, and the following account of it is 
sent by a correspondent : 


“D the negotiation of the loan, he transacted 
in the early hours of the day much business with one 
of the chief secretaries of the of Rothschild, a 
Hebrew of the name of Schneider, not over beaut 
in Peon. being about five feet one inch in height, 
and fully four feet nine round the small of the waist, 
having also a red head, green eyes and toothless 

ms, but a man of much wisdom and clearness of 
tellect in all money matters, especially those of his 
own house. 

“The Viceroy beguiled the evening hours by visits 
to places of amusement, but most Redeen he de- 
lighted himself by gazing on the ample shoulders and 
drinking in the melodious tones of the lovely Schnei- 
der, that pearl of beauty, that ruby of delight, who 
enchants all listeners as prima donna in the opera of 
‘La*Grande Duchesse.’ 

“Business matters advancing favorably, the Vice- 
roy returned to Afric’s sunny clime, his bosom con- 
tracted, his heart heavy, an‘ his brain full of the 
thoughts of Schneider. But which Schneider? 

“One bright morning his Excellency ordered the 
chief officer of his household to telegraph to the firm 
of Rothschild on various subjects, the telegram end- 
ing thus : “‘ Envoyez mot Schneider, tout de suite”— 
“Send me Schneider immediately.”” Consternation 
seized the soul of Rothschild. It was difficult to dis- 
pefhse with the services of this child of Israel. Never- 
theless, the Viceroy must be yy at any cost, and 
Schneider started that evening for Alexandria, fur- 
nished with a first-class return-ticket, available for 
one month, and directed not to loiter by the way, but 
to appear again in Paris more quickly than is possible 
for any but a Rothschild’s messenger. To please 
others he devoured the roads, and ate dust for the 
greater part of the journey, not having time or oppor- 
tunity pat mich else into hisstomach, whieh was, 
however, thoroughly cleaned out in passing over the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean. On reaching 
Alexandria, he reported himself immediately at the 
vice-regal palace. 

“The chief officer of the household sought and ob- 
tained permission to enter the august presence. 
With salaam profound and eyes bent to earth, he 
said: ‘Oh, magnificent! oh, son of the glorious! 
Schneider is come!’ ‘God is great; we are well 

leased ; let my perfumed bath be prepared; let re- 

reshments be served in the ante-chamber of my 
Se aes, and bid Schneider expect my pres- 
ence within forty minutes,’ replied the Khedive. 

“When the Hebrew beheld the gorgeous suite of 
rooms, and inhaled the delicious odor of the luxuri- 
ous bath, he exclaimed, ‘ Now, this is kind ; a bath, 
to be sure, is necessary—but a perfumed one, and all 
this magnificence! His Excellency is very thought- 
ful, very gracious.’ Schneider unrobed, entered the 
bath, but long ere the forty minutes expired he was 
sensible of approaching footsteps; he peeped over 
the marble edge of the bath, and saw Egypt’s viceroy 
advancing toward him. One glance was enough for 
the latter, Furious with disappointment and chok- 
ing with rage, he demanded, ‘ What doest thou here?’ 
The Israelite, nothing daunted, replied, ‘lam here 
by your express orders. Iam Schneider.’ ‘Dogofa 
Jew, get thee hence ; I telegraphed for Schneider, but 
it was Schneider the beautiful—Schneider of the 
melodious voice I wished for. Depart! 

“The Jew did so, and devoured the roads and ate 
more dust, in a shorter space of time, on his return 
journey to Paris, than even on the way to Alexandria. 
Meantime, the magnificent, the son of the glorious, 
shut himself into the innermost recesses of his harem, 
where, if not physically, at least morally, he clothed 
himself in sackcloth and ashes, a disagreeable, but, it 
is to be hoped, a highly useful and chastening pro- 
cess. 








THE RAILROADS OF THE WORLD—IN- 
TERESTING FACTS. 


Tax vast empire of China, all Northern and 
Central Asia, and the whole of Africa, except Egypt 
and the French and English colonies, countries inhab- 
ited by more than half of all the human beings of the 
earth, have no railroads at all. The United Kingdom 
of Great Britain has 14,247 miles ; the French Empire, 
9,4; Prussia, including all North Germany, 7,537; 
Russia, 4,318 ; Italy, 4,100 ; and the Austrian Empire, 
4,329. The United States has 42,255, which is as many 
as Great Britain, France, North Germany and Austria 
together, with all Russia and Denmark ides, 

This exhibition certainly looks well on paper, but of 
the condition, equipment and cost of roads, the United 
States has less to boast of than would at first appear. 
Still, it must be admitted that the difference between 
our railroads and those of other countries is far less 
than would be expected from the difference in cost of 
construction. Our railways, considering their con 
dition and everything else connected with them, have, 
notwithstanding — and profligate expenditures 
in some, and perhaps many cases, been acquired, on 
the whole, more cheaply than those of any other peo- 
ple, Thus, the amount of money actually invested in 
railroads is reported to be, in Great Britain, $176,369 
per mile; France, $158,714 ; Prussia, $125,171 ; Aus- 
tria, $72,915 ; Russia, $106,910. The ¥w @ cost of 
the railways of Europe, 26,660 miles in all, $132,876 

r mile, while the reported cost of those of the 

nited States was only $44,265 per mile, and the ac- 
tual outlay certainly not more than $43,000 per mile. 

Considering the extent of our railroad system in 

roportion to population, the achievements of the 
Enited States In railroad extension are more than 
worthy of a progressive people, notwithstanding the 
defects of construction of which we have spoken. 
We have 876 inhabitants for each mile of railroad, 
while Great Britain has 2,056; France, 3,762; Bel- 

um, 2,901 ; Prussia, 3,981 ; Switzerland, 2,814 ; and 

ussia, 24,2665. 

Europe has more than seven times our population, 
one-fifth more land, and just one-third more miles of 
complete railroad, representing just four times the 
cost of our own. We must build 2,250 more miles of 
road in order that our land shall be as well covered 
with railways as Europe, but the people of Europe 
must build 191,600 miles of road, far more than double 
all ay | have built, before their railway mileage will 
bear the same proportion to population which ours 
does now. They have but $7,558,734,923 into rail- 
roads, or $25.50 for each inhabitant, but they must 
still invest upward of $7,000,000,000 more, or nearly 
three times our national debt, before the average in- 

terest of every person will reach $50, the amount al- 
ready held by the people of the United States. 

One of the most interesting features of this state- 
ment is the calculation which ghows that, taking our 
whole country together, its railroads add each year 
more than their whole cost to the wealth of the peo- 
ple. If our country is prospered, and the affairs of 
government well and honestly managed, it is not too 
much to predict that within the next quarter of a cen- 
tury we shall exceed all Europe in wealth and trade, 
as well as in population, 





StncunarR Pxrystorocican PHENomEenoy.— 
The San Francisco Morning Call says: A few nights 





The parsonage is f& little, old, tumble- | 
Some of the oldest | 


a mistake, and take | her case has been pronounced almost liopel 


| 


since Mire, Sarah Morris, who has always enjoyed ex- 
cel.cnt health, retired to slecp. The next morning 
when she awoke she was unable to see. Thinking, 
perhaps, she was dreaming, she rubbed her eyes, but 
still her eyesight failed her, and she called for her 
parents, who, in a few momenté, became aware of 
During the day the un- 
fortunate person was taken to an oculist, who ex- 


my residence, isa | amined her eyes, and found them covered with a thin 


coating, which had rendered her totally blind. Since 
then a number of oculists have been consulted, Duk 
aD 
she has been advised to visit a celebrated oculist in 
Berlin for treatment. . 





A Cough, A Cold, or A Sore 
Throat, requires immediate 
attention, and shou'd be 


eS : checked. If allowed to con- 


Bro N CH IAL tinue, Irritation of the Lungs, 
“Roo 


A Permanent Throat Disease, 
or Consumption, is often the 
result, 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


Having a direct influence on the parts, 
give immediate relief. For Bronchitis, | 
Asthma, Catarrh, Consumptive and Throat 
Diseases, Troches have a soothing effect. 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 

will find Troches useful in clearing the voice, when 
taken before Singing or Speaking, and relieving the 
throat after an unusual exertion of the vocal organs. 
Being an article of true merit, and having proved 
their efficacy by a test of many years, cach year finds 
them in new localities in various parts of the world, 
and the Troches are universally pronounced better 
than other articles. 

“ TROCHES,” SO CALLED, SOLD BY THE OUNOR, ARE 
A POOR IMITATION, AND NOTHING LIKE Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches, WHICH ARE SOLD ONLY IN 
BOXES, WITH FAC-SIMILE OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


Abb llmlbc 


ON CUTSIDE WRAPPER OF BOX, AND PRIVATE GOVERN- 
MENT STAMP ATTACHED TO EACH BOX. 

THIS CARE IN PUTTING UP THE TROCHES IS IMPOR- 
TANT AS A SECURITY TO THE PURCHASER, IN ORDBR TO 
BE SURE OF OBTAINING THE GENUINE BROWN’S BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHES. 

Brown’s 
Brown’s 
Brown’s 
Brown’s 
Brown’s 
Brown’s 
Brown’s 
Brown’s 





Owing to the good reputation, extensive use, and 
popularity of the Troches, many worthless and cheap 
imitations are offered in boxes, which are good for 
nothing. Ask for and OBTAIN the true BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES, which, by long experience, have proved 
their value, having received the sanction of physi- 
cians generally, and testimonials from eminent men 
throughout the country. Do not be deceived by those 
who make a larger profit by selling worthless imita- 
tions. We would caation dealers in selling the vari- 
ous imitations offered by unprincipled manufacturers, 
as sellers of an article violating our trade-mark are 
as liable to prosecution as makers. 

The title, ‘‘ Bronchial Troches,” is our trade-mark. 
Entered, according to Act of Congréss, in the year 
1856, by JOHN I. Brown & Son, in the Clerk’s Office of | 
the District Court of the District of Massachusetts. 


Bronchial 
Bronchial 
Bronchial 
Bronchial 
Bronchial 
Bronchial 
Bronchial 
Bronchial 


New York, Dec. 21, 1859.—SvuPreRIon Court, Special 
Term.—HON, JOSEPH BOSWORTH, Chie/-Justice.— 
TRADE-MARK CASE. 


“This is a tase commenced by the plaintiffs, who 
are druggists in Boston, and proprietors of ‘ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches,’ to restrain the defendant, a New 
York druggist, from violating the trade-mark of the 
plaintiffs.” 

rt held that the defendant’s labels and 

a close imitation of the plaintiffs’ 

trade-mark, the plaintiffs were entitled to an injunc- 

tion to restrain the defendant from the further use or 

violation of plaintiffs’ trade-marks, and from making 

or selling lozenges under the name of ‘Bronchial 

Troches,’ and from any further use of the plaintiffs’ 

labels, wrappers, and other trade-marks.” John 

Sherwood, for plaintiffs ; Washburn and Sullivan, for 
defendant. 


Troches 
Troches 
Troches 
Troches 
Troches 
Troches 
Troches 
Troches 


CouRT OF GENERAL SEssIONS.—Before RECORDER 
HOrrmMaN. NEW YORK, March 28, 1864. 


“The defendant, a drug broker, was arrested for 
counterfeiting, forging and imitating the trade-mark, 
label, wrapper, box, etc., of ‘Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches,’ prepared by John I. Brown & Son, of Bos- 
ton, and for selling these counterfeits. 

“He was indicted by the Grand Jury, under the 
Statute of 1862, for the protection of trade-marks. 

“The defendant was sentenced to nipe months’ im- 

risonment in the Penitentiary, the Recorder remark- 
ng, that he could not see the difference between forg- 
ing a man’s trade-mark, and forging his name toa 
note or check, except that in forging a trade-mark 
even greater loss was incurred by the manufacturer 
than if his name had been forged to & note.” 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES are sold generally 
throughout the UnrTEep STates, GREAT BRITAIN, and 
BRITISH PROVINCES, and in many of the large cities " 
of FRANCE. | 


To Cure a Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, | 
use BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. | 


To Curs Aa Coven, COLD, on Sore THROAT, USE 
BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


Hast, if not necessity, make a Hair-Dress- 
ing indispensable to many. Thenew *“* VIGOR,» 
which Dr. AYER’s laboratory issues, is one of the most 
delightful we have ever used. It restores not only the 
color, but gloss and luxuriance to faded and gray 








The Ladies’ Sorosis Club, of New York, 
recently changed their discussions from woman’s suf- 
frage to Hair preparations and Pimple Banishers., 
They declared, that where nature had not endowed 
them with beauty, it was their right—yea, their ym 
to seek it where they could. So they all voted that 
M olia Balm overcame Sallowness, Rough Skin, 
and Ring-marks, and gave to the complexion a most 


| distingue (Sorosian) and marble-like appearance 


(dangerous to men, no doubt); and that Lyon’s Ka- 
thairon made the Hair grow thick, soft and awful 
pretty, and, moreover, prevented it from turning 

y. Ifthe proprietors of these articles did aot send 
the sisters an invoice, they are not smart. 


Pimples on the Face. 


Comedones, Black Worms, Grubs, Pimply Erup- 
tions and Blotched Disfigurations on the face, origi- 
nate from a Suppressed Secretion, and are positively 
cured by Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy, 
It tones the skin, prevents wrinkles, opens the pores, 
exudes inorbid secretions, cures all eruptions of the 
skin, and contains no Lead Poison. 

Prepared only by DR. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. Sold by all druggists, 


BOOK OF WON. 
Address B. FOX & CO., 








** TLLUSTRATED 
_4& DERS,” sent free. 
Station A, New York city. 





T® REE PREMIUMS, ONE OF FIVE 

dollars, one of two dollars and a half, and a fine 
picture, are given every week for the best solu- 
tions of the enigmas, charades, etc., in FRANK 
LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


a a _ ee * 
ENDT’S 224 
. 
READY-MADE and MADE-TO-ORDER 
PLAIN and FANCY 


Show Cards’ 


And Price Marks, 
Suitable for anr business, and surpassing all others 
in elegance and cheapness. Send 3 cents for Cata- 
logue and Prices. 
x, FENDT, 234 Broadway, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted tnion:":iverat terms. 


Union, Liberal Terms, 


BELF-MADE MEN OF VIRGINIA.— 
A series of these, graphically given with pen 
and pencil, are now appearing in FRANK LES- 
LIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, Major William T. 
Sutherlin, of Danville, appears in No. 261, 
Ready, March 7. 


OR CAPITAL STORIES, CONTIN- 
ued or complete in the number, buy FRANK 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the most at- 
tractive family paper in the world. 


A GREAT STEP IN ADVANCE! 
MASON & HOADLY’S 


NEW METHOD FOR THD 


Piano FE 'orte. 


It is a grand book ; new, original to a large extent, 
complete as a whole and in eac.i of its parts, ana emi- 
nently practical throughout. 

It is received with the panes interest and app.o- 
bation, and has alread en adopted in all their 
teaching by many who have heretofore been unwil- 
ling to use any instruction-book. Published with both 
American and European Fingering in separate edi- 
tions. Price $4. Sent postpaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DIPSON & CO., New York. 








FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COOR- 

NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 
& year. 





WESTERN HOTEL, 
Nos. 9, 11, 13 and 15 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
Refitted in good order, and one of the most conve- 
nient hotels in the city. 
THOMAS D. WINCHESTER. 
Fe 





ANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER, published every Monday, price ten cents 
is now publishing three of the best continued 
stories of the day—‘‘ Maude’s Terrible Secret,” 
“The Inside House—a New York Drama,” and 
‘Lolita, a Story of the Mexican War.” 





rus MAGIC EGG.—Agents can realize $10 

per day by the sale of these amusing and sin- 
gular Toys. Sample Egg and terms mailed on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address W. EARL, 26 Laight street, N.Y. 


HOULD BE BOUGHT BY ALL 
BELLES AND BEAUX. 
THE SECRETS OF SOCIETY, 
NOW READY. 
The new number of 
FRANK LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN. 
THE WOMEN WHO WEAR THE BREECHES; OR 
THE CROWING HENS. 
WHO'LL CARRY THE CHILD? 
THE SAINTS OF SOCIETY. 
THE SAINTS OF SOCIETY. 
THE SAINTS OF SOCIETY. 
THE BELLE BETRAYED. 
THE BELLE BETRAYED 
THE BEAU RETRAYED. 
THE BEAU BETRAYED. 
FALSE CALVES, FALSE BOSOMS AND WATER- 
FALLS, 

HOW. MR. GOODBODY QUIETED HIS BABY, 
and 50 other Illustrations ; being the Comic History of 
the month. Besides 16 pages of reading matter, by 
the first writers of the time 

For sale hy all Newsmen. 
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The New Romance, 


BY 
c. Cc. ROSENBERC, 


AurHor oF ‘“‘Cxose Pray ror A MIr1Ion,” 
‘Tae Man or THe Peorriez,” ‘‘ Prac- 
mata,” ‘“‘ You nave Hearp OF 
Tuem,”’ Erc., Etc. 


Three Casts for a Life. 


NOW PUBLISHING 
Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


IN 


Opinions of the Press: 


This graphic and original story is laid in Russia, 
when it was emerging from the barbarism Peter the 
Great had so vigorously endeavored to eradicate. 
The remote period and rude habits of society then 
existing have given the author opportunities of de- 
scribing character but little known to cursory read- 
ers; and thus a freshness is produced, which prom- 
ises a rare and exciting romance. The plot, too, from 
its complicated nature, is exceedingly powerful. The 
institution of serfdom, and the arbitrary nature per- 
vading the social system of Russia under the despotic 
government existing at the period of the tale, gives 
ample opportunity to display the author’s talent.— 
The Erpress. 


One of the most interesting novels of the present 
day is the production of Mr. U. G. Kosenberg, en- 
titled “Three Casts for a Life,’ and now being pub- 
lished in Frank Leslie’s INustrated Newspaper % 
is a careful and accurate picture of Russian life in 
the olden time, and is full of startling situations and 
exciting dialogue.—The Sun. 


The novel Which Mr. Rosenberg has recently com- 
menced publishing in Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper is a story of Russian life— not mod- 
err, but some hundreds of years since, when white 
serfdom was a Caucasian balance to black slavery. 
The tale is constructed with great vitality and a suf- 
ficiently energetic power to render it more than in- 
teresting.—T7he Telegram. 


In Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper we have 
a@ new novel from this author, whose stirring inci 
dents and romantic characters completely eclipse his 
preceding works. The story is laid in early Russia. 
As a serial work, it is well worth perusal, for it is so 
artistically managed that the interest increases with 
every chapter, and the reader is kept on the tip-toe of 
expectation, as incident follows upon incident, and 
new characters are developed. ‘“ Three Casts for a 
Life’ promises to be the most brilliant of Mr. Rosen- 
berg’s serial stories.--Pomeroy’s Democrat, 


Mr. C. G, Rosenberg, who, a few years back, while 
managing a prominent Philadelphia paper, made 
many friends in this city, is publishing a new tale in 
the columns of Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspa- 
per. The scene is laid in Northern Russia under the 
rule of the Empress Anna. A French gallant, Count 
Chateaupers, while journeying to visit a Boyard, is 
rescued from a morass by @ lovely serf-girl. His ro- 
mantic attachment to his protectress is becoming 
complicated with the claims of the son of her owner, 
whose recognition of her charms is as keen, though 
not as respectful, as hisown. Mr. Rosenberg, as well 
known in the fine arts as in literature, has the artist’s 
knowledge of composing and coloring a landscape or 
gro"ip so as to make it breathe and live ; while he de- 
tails a dialogue or accident as if it were passing under 
hiseye. ‘Three Casts for a Life” will possibly bring 
in many new subscribers to the enterprising weekly 
in which it appears.—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


“Three Casts for a Life’ is the title of a new story 
appearing in Frank Leslie’s IUustrated Newspa- 
per, from the pen of Mr. C, G. Rosenberg, well known 
in this community. The scene is laid in Russia, soon 
after the death of Peter the Great ; and there is nov- 
elty in incidents and characters away from the beaten 
track. The chapters already published manifest 
graphic power of description, and give promise of 
an exciting romance, working out a complicated plot. 
— Boston Transcript. 


The new novel by Mr. 0. G. Rosenberg, now being 
published in FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWS- 
PAPER, promises an ample ficld of interest for the 
readers of periodical literature, It is very vigorously 
composed, and is called ‘* Three Casts for a Life,” the 
scene being laid in a yet untried feld—early Russia. 
—Boston Post. 


We have much pleasure in calling the attention of 
the romance-reading public to Mr. Rosenberg’s new 
novel in FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
“Three Casts for a Life.”” As far as it has gone, it is 
one of the most thrillingly powerful serials we have 
met with in 2 press. It deals also with a 
new phase of life—that of Russia immediately after 
the death of the great Czar—a new phase, at any rate, 
to the general reader. The characters are clearly 
drawn, and handied with much force and distinct 
nerve.—Home Journal, 


Mr. Rosenberg has commenced a new novel in 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, which, judg- 
ing from its commencement, promises to be both sen- 
sational and exceedingly interesting. The place and 
time of the story are ay! Russia, and it deals with 
the old-fashioned white slavery, or serfdom, of the 
Muscovite, with a force and freedom that argues a 
thorough knowledge of what it was some quarter of a 
century since, It is named “Three Casts for a Life,” 
and displays the nerve and power for which the 
author is so remarkable. It will be unnecessary to 
give any idea of the plot as it is developed ; but we 
may state to all who are fond of the novel and ro- 
mance, that they will loose much if they neglect to 
read this, which is one of Mr. Rosenberg’s best works. 
—Sunday Despatch. 


Mr. Charles G. Rosenberg’s new serial story, ‘‘ Three 
Casts for a Life,” is now running in Frank Leslie's 
IlUustrated Newspaper. It is powerfully and dra 
matically written, and will add increased interest to a 
periodical at present one of the most popular of its 
style in the country, as well as enhance the reputa- 
tion of its talented artist-author.—Leader. 


Mr. C. G. Rosenberg, equally known in art and 
literature, has completed and disposed of, to Frank 
Lestie, a novel entitled ‘‘ Three Casts for a Life.” 
In the opening chapters those materials are evident 
which sooner or later will culminate in what, mpon 
the stage, would be called a “fine situation,” while 
the story is told in that ornate, yet straightforward 
Rosenbergian English best suited to develop the pow- 
erful plot the author indicates.—Sunday Times. 


“Three Casts for a Life” is the title of a story 
which Charles G. Rosenberg—poet, artist and novel 
ist—is writing for Frank Leslie’s IUustrated News- 
paper. The story in question is a romance of the 
popular school, and evinces excellent talent in the 
ccombination of the plot, and in the working out of 
the detail of the narrative.—Boston Sunday Times. 





This novel commenced in No, 748 of Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Newspaper. 

The back numbers can be procured, at present, by 
any who desire to follow out this powerful romance 


from its commencement, 
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ing bills), on payment of Express charges both ways 

Purchasers residing some distance from express offices, and desiring to save 

, can have the goods sent safely by mail, by remitting (with the order) the amount required, 
tered letter, draft or check, payable to our order, at our risk. 

JAMES GERARD & © 





DEGRAAEF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Stil] continue to keep the largest stock ot 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of anygouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices, 





THE CELEBRATED 


IMITATION GOLD HUNTING WATCHES, 


“COLLINS METAL,” IMPROVED OROIDE. 






These justly celebrated Watches have been so thoroughly 
tested during the last four years, and their reputation for 
time and as imitations of Gold Watches is so well estab- 
lished as to require no recommendations, 


Prices: Horizontal Watches, $10, equal in appearance 
and for time to Gold Watches worth $100; Full Jeweled 
Levers, $15, equal to $150 Gold ones ; Full Jeweled Levers, 
“% extra fine and superior finish, $20, equal to $200 Gold ones, 


Also, an EXTRA HEAVY WATCH, 4 ounces down weight, 
equaling in appearance a gold one costing $250. 
this magnificent Watch, only $25. 
ing cases, gents’ and ladies’ sizes, 
$2 to $8. 


$10 tenth the price. 


TO CLUBS.—Where six watches are ordered at one time, 
$25 we send a seventh watch free, 
parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 


Price of 
All our Watches in hunt- 

Chains, Collins Metal, 
Also, all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one- 


Goods sent by express to all 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 





A GREAT OFFER!!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs 
of six first-class makers, at extremely low prices, for 
cash, during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 
monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent money 
applied if purchased. New Chickering Pianos are in- 
cluded in this offer, 








22 Sun. 


CHAS. A. DANA, Eprrox: 
The cheapest, smartest, and best New York newspaper. 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: Dairy, $6; Semr- 
Weesry, $2; and Week y, $1 ayear. ALL THE News 
at half-price. Fall reports of markets, ure, Farmers’ 
and Fruit Growers’ Clubs, and a comp story in ever 
Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. t of valuable 
plants and vines to every subscriber; inducements to can- 


Vassers unsurpassed. 61,000 Life Insurances, Grand Pianos, 
Mowing Machines, Parlor Organs, Se Machines, &c., 
among the premiums. Specimens and lists free. Send a 


Dollar and ce it. ' 
I. W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 


HAT A RECOMMENDATION FOR 
a boy to be able to point to his portrait and life 
in FRANI. LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY, to show that he kept ahead at school, 
and is determined to keep ahead through life ! 











A DAY! Business new. Forcirculars and 
samples, address J. C. RAND & CO., Bidde- 


$2 


ford, Me. 


1000 CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES— 
from $4 to $25. L. P. TIBBALS, 478 
Broadway, New York. Carriages repaired. 





‘THE AMERICAN FAMILY 
Knitting Machine 


Is presented to the public as the most Simp!2, Dar- 
able, Compact anu Cheap Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. PRICE, ONLY $25. 

This machine will run either bs. kward or forward 
with equal facility; makes the same stitch as by 
hand, but far superior in every respect. WILL KNIT 
20,000 STITCHES IN ONE MINUT’ and do perfect work. 
It will knit a pair of stockings (any size) in less than 
half an hour. It will knit Close or Open, Plain or 
Ribbed Work, with any kind of coarse or fine woolen 
yarn, or cotton, silk or linen, It will knit stockings 
with double heel and toe, drawers, hoods, sacks, 
smoking-caps, comforts, purses, muffs, fringe, af- 
ghans, nubias, undersleeves, mittens, skating-caps, 
lamp wicks, mats, cord, undershirts, shawls, jackets, 
cradile-blankets, leggins, suspenders, wristers, tidies, 
tippets, tufted work, and in fact an endless variety ot 
articles in every-day use, as well as for ornament. 

FROM $5 TO $10 PER DAY can be made by any 
one with the American Knitting Machine, knitting 
stockings, etc., while expert operators can even make 
more, knitting fancy work, which always commands 
a ready sale. 

FARMERS can sell their wool at only forty to fifty 
cents per pound ; but by getting the wool made into 
yarn, at a small expense, and knitting it Into socks, 
two or three dollars per pound can be realized, On 
receipt of $25, we will forward a machine as ordered. 

We wish to procure active AGENTS EVERY- 
WHERE, to whom the most liberal inducements 
will be offered, Address 


American Knitting Machine Company, 
Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


Re cures 


Send 10 cents for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and after cure. 
otf Dr. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, cor 4th St. 

















YEAD “MAUDE’S TERRIBLE SE- 

\U CRET,” an intensely interesting Story of Ame- 
rican Life, by M. T. Caldor. Its merit has led 
to its being reprinted in England, See FRANK 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 


WM. KNABE & C0., 


(Established 1833.) 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIFrAN O S. 


These instruments are pronounced by all the lead- 
ing artists and musical critics as having NO EQUAL, 
They are used by the Maretzek Italian Opera Troupe, 
at the Academy of Music, New York; Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn; Crosby’s Opera House, Chicago ; 
Richings Opera Troupe ; Ole Ball’s Concerts ; and at 
all first-class concerts in the United States, 











WAREROOMS : 
No. 650 Broadway, N. Y., and 
69 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


J. BAUER & 00., General Agents. 


**MMHE LITTLE BELL-RINGER; Or, 

THE DISMAL KEEP OF CASTLETOWER,” 

is a capital story, just begunin FRANK LES- 
LIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 








} ORA DAY! 40 new articles for agents. Sam- 
ae) plessent/ree. H. B. SHAW@Alfred, Me. 


QELF-CURE OF STAMMERING — not an 
\) advertising pamphlet, but the most approved and 
successful modes of self-treatment clearly explained. 
25 cents. JESSE HANEY & CO., 
119 Nassau street, New York, 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 

of $30 per week and expenses, or allow a 

large commission, to sell our new wonderful inven- 
tions. Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 














BRexs AND GIRLS EVERYWHERE 

) take to FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY as the paper that just suits them. 
For sale apr haba Wednesday. Price five 
cents ; two dollars and a half a year. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time andexpense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free, on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents, 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


4 , Al 4 © J) 

7VERY F AMILY SHOULD TAKE 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most unexceptionable paper of the day, full of 
excellent illustrations and the most charming 
stories and sketches. 


HOPE GeaTEN ee 


FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap, reliable, KNITS 
EveryToHingc. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and 
sample stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, 
New York. 


THE* CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit of young men and others 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supplying the 
means of self-cure. Written by one who cured him- 
self, and sent free on receiving postpaid directed en- 
velope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















‘Bhe Celebrated Improved Gerard Oroide Gold Watch. 


$12, $15, 


We have recently brought. our Improved “ Oroide Gold ” to perfection, 
ance, style of finish, and accuracy of time-keeping, the “Gerard Watches ” are univer- 
They retain their brilliancy and color till worn out. Lf, 
after purchasing and fairly trying, any one is not fully satisiied, we will cheerfully re 
They are all in Hunting Cases, Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes. 
Watch guaranteed for time and wear, by special certificate. 
“Improved Oroide” Chains, $2 to $8. 
Beware of imitations. 
Agents and others applying for circulars, will please inclose three-cent stamp for post 
Customers permitted to examine what they order (before pay- 


sally conceded to be the best. 


fund the money. 





variety. 
Goods sent to be paid for on delivery. 


extra watch (of same kind) free. 
time and e» 
by P. O. 0 , reg 

Address, plainly, 


$20, $25. 


For appear- 


Every 
A large assortment of 
Also Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Jewelry in great 
Order direct from us or our authorized agents. 


When SIX Watches are ordered at once, we send au 


CO,, 85 Nassau St., New York, 





Eight Per Cent. Gold 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
' OF THE ISSUE OF 
81,500,000 
BY THE 
St. Joseph and Denver City R. R. Co. 


in denominations of $1,000 and $500, coupon or re- 
gistered, with interest at eight per cent. per ann 
ayable 15th February and August, in Gold, free o 
Jnited States taxes, New York or Europe. The 
bonds have thirty years to run, payable in New York 
in Gold. Trustees, Farmers’ and Com- 
pany, of New York. The mortgage which secures 
these bonds is at the rate of $13,500 per mile ; covers 
a@ completed road for eyery bond issued, and is a first 
and only mortgage. is line connecting St. Joseph 
with Fort Kearney will make a short and through 
route to California. 


The Company have a Capital Stock of .... 10,000,000 
And a Grant of Land from Congress of 

1,600,000 acres, valued, at the lowest es- 

CRTO, Moc cccecescsccccccce eovceccccce + 4,000,000 
First Mortgage Bonds.........s.eeseseee0+ 1,500,000 





TOtal... .ccccccccceccccccceteccccveccce GAsyeeuOue 
Length of road, 271 miles ; price, 973g and accrued 
interest. Can be obtained from the undersigned. 
Also, pamphlets, maps, and information relatin 
thereto. These bonds, being so well secured, an 
ielding alarge income, are desirable to parties seek- 
ng safe and Jucrative investments. 
W. P. OONVERSE & CO., Gom’l Agents, 
No. 54 Pine Street, New York. 
TANNER & CO., Fiscal Agents, 
No. 49 Wall Street, New York. 


—_— - = 
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YOOSEY & CO’S CHEAP MUSICAL 
) PUBLICATIONS.—A new Catalogue ready, free 

on application. 300 Glees, Part Songs, Opera and 
Oratorio Choruses, for the use of Choral Societies, 5 
cents each, THE BALLAD SINGER—50 new songs, 
by Claribel and the best composers, 5 cents eac'! 
THE MUSICAL CABINET—a complete library of 
modern music, Sacred and Secular, Vocal and Instru- 
mental, in books, 50 cents each. Boosey’s Half-Dollar 
Operas for the Pianoforte, complete, with overture, 
etc..; 30 Operas ready. HOUSEHOLD MUSIC—a new 
and elegant series of popular music-books, 40 cents 
each. ORATORIOS AND MASSES, 50 cents each. 
TUTORS AND STUDIES, for all instruments, 50 cents 
each. VIOLIN LIRRARY, 40 books, 50 cents each. 
FLUTE LIBRARY, 13 books, 50 cents each. Church 
Services, 25 cents each. Organ and Cabinet-Organ 
Music, in volumes, $1 to $3 each. Complete Operas, 
with words and music; Operas as Pianoforte Duets ; 
Music for Bands, etc., etc. ‘Absurdly moderate in 
price, and perfectly satisfactory in shape.”’—WNew 
York Times. To be had of all music and book 
dealers. BOOSEY & CO., No, 644 Broadway, N. Y., 
Agents for the celebrated’ Distin Brass Musical In- 
struments. 


HE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 
pupils in the schools ny the count 
are given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AN 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


Handsome Full Gilt Photograph Album, 
£ holding 20 full-size Pictures, mailed, post-paid, 
for 25 cents; 5 for ois $2.25 per dozen. Circulars 
free, Address CHARLES SEYMOUR, Holland, N, Y. 


QTEEL SHIRT-COLLAR, Pickpocket 
Detective, and Capillary Pen Fountain, mailed on 
receipt of 50-cents eache HENRY GUY, 79 Nassau 
street. 


Ladies & Gentlemen 


OUT OF THE CITY, 
TAKE YOUR OWN MEASURE AND SEND TO 


E. A. BROOKS, «. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


BOOTS, SHOES, &c. 
575 Broadway, New York. 


Directions for Measuring the Foot. 


First. Place the toot on a piece of paper and trace 
the outline of same witha pencil, which will give the 
length and epread of the foot, asshown in tore A. 

Second. Make the following measurements, in 
inches and fractions, with tape measure, as shown 
in figure B, viz: 
Ist.—The Ball of the Foot, 
2d. —The Low Instep. 
3d. —The High Lustep, 
4th.—The Heel. 


bth, e Anc! 
6th.—The Calf. 






























This House is the largest in the Oity, and 
was established in 1848, 


RANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER contains every week the portrait and biog- 
raphy of @ distinguished American who owes 
his success to his own unaided exertion. 








)SYCHOMANCY, or SOUL CHARMING. A 
wonderful book ; it shows how either sex can fas- 
cipate any one they wish, instantly. (All possess this 
power.) It teaches how to get rich, Alchemy, Dr. 
Lee’s and Allen’s Caballa, Bindings, Sorceries, Incant- 
ations, Demonology, Magic, Mesmerism, Spiritualism, 
Marriage Guide, and a thousand other wonders. Sent 
by mail for 25 cents. Address T. WILLIAM & Oo., 
Publishers, South 7th street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOvV- 
ERNMENT. 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
~~ nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 











~MPLOYMEN 1.—$200 a month with Stencil 
—4 Dies. Sampiesfree. 8. M. SPENCER & Ov., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 





VINEGAR HOW MADE FROM CIDER, WINE, 
® Molasses or Sorghum in 10 hours with- 
out using drugs. For circulars, address F. I. SAGE, 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 


? RE YOU GOOD AT GUESSING 
4 riddles? Take FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize, 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





[Marcu 19, 1870. 





BISHOP & REIN, 


Toweclers. 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 
Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos; 
Roman, Florentine and Byzantine 
MOSAICS, 


And other 


FINE JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE. 
WATCHES of allthe principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Oo. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 


Street, on. 
We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 
CORAL JEWELRY. 


MOLLER’S PUREST NORWEGIAN 
COD-LIVER OIL. 


“Of late years it has become almost impossible to 
get any Cod-Liver Oi! tha t, owing 
e 





and, in every re- 
. L. A, Sayre, be- 
See ‘*Medical Record,” 


ts, W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
nited States and Canada. 


SHIRTS! SHIRTS! SHIRTS! 


25 Per Cent. Cheaper Than Broadway 
Charges. 


J. W. JOHNSTON, 


260 Grand Ctreet, New York, 
n’s Furnish- 
offers custom Dress 8) made to meas- 
amsutta or New York Mills Muslins, and 
and Matier’s Linens for bosoms, $30 to 


dozen. 

Dress Shirts, from stock, for $9 to $12. 
residing outside of New York can send 
measure : Size of collar worn ; measure 

from centre of back along arm to knuckles of small 
; around waist and wrist; say how 
Feet, a. W. 5. guasabenes not only tho yonh 
. W. J. guaran not 0 e qual- 
these shirts, they being cut upon 

principles. 
All styles of Gent’s Collars, Scarfs, Neck.Ties, etc., 
and all favorite makes of See for ladies and 





$36 per 
Six 





SOLD BY ALL DRUCGGISTS. 


VANDA, 
WHITE KOSE, 
GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BouQust. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
EDWARD GREEY & O0O., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 


“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.”—FRANKLIN. 


wk will ; c Ra! ee ay eae 
MACHINE, one as a 
standard reputation, 


constructed - trey } Sod pensuees 
en new 
runs by fiction, and excells ‘ail others? 
celepraed FULLY LICENSED, are in- 
tended for poor people who want to save time, labor 
and money S@ AGENTS WANTED. Machines sent 
| Ey and given away to needy families. For 
and reduced address J. C. OTTIS & 
Co., or Franklin and 8S. M. Co,, Box 397, 
Boston, Mass. 








This is no Humbug! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 


with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will | 


receive, by returm mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or with pame and date of mar- 

Address O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, 


uilding Paper. 


18 a hard, compact paper, iike an or- 
-cover, and is saturated with tar 





ciapboards, 

keep out damp and cold. 

the inside, not saturated, 

tering, and makes & warm 

and cheap wall. It costs oniy from $8 to 

$30 (according to size) to cover houses on 

the outside. g@~ Samples and descriptive 
circulars sent free. 


Address ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., Chicago, 


Or B, E. HALE, 22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y., 
Agent for the Eastern States, 


Or E. C. PALMER & CO., New Orleans, 
Agents for the Southern States. 


U. 8. Improved Reflector Co., 


Awarded Highest Premium, 1869. 


also under shi - 
t 





Patent Stlver- 
Gas, Kerosene, and 
mish. The cheapest 
ased in the Executive 
other fashionable 
meet re, 

JACOBSEN & MABIE, Sole Manufactarers, 


449 Broadway, New York. 
#2. Send for circular. 


GC RAMMAR SCHOOL NO. 54, TENTH 
* Se nears? aac Easeia's Bow 
AND GIRLS’ WEEELY. — 


8 Show Windows, etc., for 

ayligh . Warranted not to tar- 

best fixture known, and is 

Mansion in Was on, and 

py Beware of worthiess imi- 
Ll 











THE GRADE IN CADETS®IP. 


Tae InsprcTor-Genrrat—(Inspecting the lines of ‘‘Food for Powder”).—‘‘ Gentlemen, hereafter the two thousand dollars take rank as 
captain ; the one thousand, as lieutenants ; the five hundred dollars, as ensigns ; the two hundred and fifty dollars, as sergeants ; the two hundred dollars, 


as 
and 


als, The cadets on my right, without figures, will be entered as privates. 
8s of the States from which you are appointed. 


’Tention! Eyes right!” 





ALL WANTING 


9,000 acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. Price only $25 per acre. 
lace is aay Se! rapidly than mos. .ay other place in the United States. 
Cc, K. LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey. 


farms, The 
settling. A 


FARMS, 


Also, improved 
Thousands are 





ssts. ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ iso. 


SAPOLIO 


Windows (without Water), Paint, Oil Cloths, 
Floors, Tables, and ail Wood-work, China, 
Earthen and Glassware, and for General 
House Cleaning Purposes. 
FOR POLISHING 
Knives, Tinware, Brass, Steel, Iron, and 
all Metalic Wares. REMOVES, as by 
Magic, Stains and Rust, leaving a bril- 
liant surface, equal to New. 


REMOVES STAINS FROM MARBLE, PAINT 
AND WOOD, 

Is net injurious, and QUICKER, 

than Bath Brick, Rotten Stone, Acid or 

Lye ; it will be found, on trial, the most perfect, re- 


hhable, and mdispensabie article ever offered to the 
public of this or any other country ; in fact, a pre- 


paration no individual or class can afford | 


to do without. 

We refer to the many testimonials in our posses- 
sion, from families, hotels, and manufacturers ; also 
to more than 

FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
persons who have it in daily use in house and shop. 
It wili cost you tittle to test our claims—do it. 


For Sale—Wholesale and Retail—by Grocery, Drug | 


and Notion Houses throughout the United States. 

The undersigned wiil cheerfully mail (free) to all 
who wish it, the Recipe and full directions for pre- 
penne and a simple and beautifui Vegetable 

m, that wil: immediately remove Tan. Freckles, 

Pimples, Biotches, and all eruptions and impurities of 
the Skim, \eaving the same soft, clear, smooth, and 
beauciful 

He wil: also send (free) instructions for producing, 
by very simple means, a luxuriant growth of hair on 
a baié head or smooth face. 

The above can be obtained by return mail, by ad- 


dressing THOS, F. CHAPMAN, CHEMIST, 
195 Broadway, New York. 
P. 0. Box 5,128. 





ROPER’S NEW 


Caloric Engines, 


No Water User! 


Cannot Explode: | 


No Insurance de- 
manied! 

Not Liable to get 
out of Order 

Requires no 
Skilled ‘Engi- 
meer, and cost. 
to run. 25c. per 
day per horse- 


j= + ea 
ROPER CALORIC 
ENGINE ©O0., 49 
Cortiandt st.. New 
York. ax Send 
for circular 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE. 
M 500 TIMES. Mailed to any address for 
cents THREE Of different powersfor?i. Address 
B. BOWEN, Box 962, Boston, Mass 





50 
F. 


THE WEED, 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL, 
THE MOST DESIRABLE, 


THE MOST POPULAR, 


OF ANY 


SEWING-MACHINE. 


First Prize at New Hampshire State Fair. 
First Prize at New York State Fair. 

First Prize at Pennsylvania State Fair. 
Pirst Prize at Illinois State Fair. 

First Prize at American Institute Fair. 
First Prize at Maryland Institute Fair. 
First Prize at scores of other trials in Ame- 
| rica and Europe. 





BETTER AND | 


Manufactory and Managing Office, Hartford, Conn. 
| Branch offices, 613 Broadway, New York; 349 


| Washington Street, Boston; 1315 Chestnut Street, | 


Philadelphia ; 53 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


Sold at most large places, and agents desired where 
| none are now located. 


ANTED—AGENTS~—$75 to $200 per 


introduce the GENUINE 
COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING-MA- 
CHINE. This machine will stitch, hem, 


broider in # most superior manner. Price 

only $18, Fully warranted for five years. 

We will pay #1,000 for any machine that 

will sew a stronger, more beautiful or more 

elastic seam than ours, It makes the 

“Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled 
apart without tearing it. We pay agents from $75 to 
$200 per month and expenses, or a commission from 
which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & O©O., Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Boston, Mass., or 
St. Louis, Mo, 

CAUTION.—Beware of all agents selling machines 
under the same name as ours, unless they can show 
a certificate of agency signed by us. We shall not 
hold ourselves responsible for worthless machines 
sold by other parties, and shali prosecute all parties 
| either selling or using machines under this name to 
| the full extent of the law, unless such machines were 

obtained from us or our agents. Do not be imposed 
upon by parties who copy our advertisement and cir- 
culars, and offer worthless machines at a less price. 


THE WIDELY. 

KNOWN SCHREIBER 
CORNETS AND BAND IN- 
STRUMENTS continue to 
grow in pores favor. 
Their peculiarly fine quali- 
ties are easily discovered 
by fair-minded musicians 

r . , —long use serves but to 
| ~ <——} strengthen the first favor- 








i - able verdict. The closest 
i j —- tests and scrutiny precede 
sales. Each set bears its 
own commendation. 
Bands are often encumbered with some of the nu- 
merous inferior styles which are vigorously ‘‘ pushed ”’ 
| on the market. Wecan arrange to take them, when 
in fair condition, at a moderate price, in exchange for 
a set of our superb instruments. 
| TRY, and you will hold fast, because you will find 
|} them GOOD. Address, 
| SCHREIBER CORNET COMPANY, 
M. J. PAILLARD & ©O., Agents, 
680 Broadway, N. Y. 


Qn) DAILY GUARANTEED TO 
DIU co nual agente, with stamp, 


Box 114, Gro 1 . 





month, everywhere, male and female, to | 
IMPROVED | 


fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and em.- | 


Should any of you desire to be generals, apply to the Representatives 


BALL, BLACK & CO, 


Offer an Unequaled Assortment of 


Jurgensen, Nardin, Jacot, 
Saltzman, Nicoud, Gerard, 
Frodsham, Peardon, Gording, 
Rugenstein, Harrison, Taylor, 
Also, a full line of American 


WATCHES 


AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 


| ELECANT BRONZED 


Iron Bedsteads, Cribs and Cradles, 





| IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish 
| TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED, 


| Combining the essentials of Comfort, Durability, 
| Cleanliness and Cheapness. It is deservedly the 
most popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured 
and for sale to the trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
| Warerooms, 39 and 41 Park Place, New York, and 
| 117 and 119 Court street, Boston. 


— $732 IN 31 DAYS 
Made by one Agent, selling SILVER’s aATENT ELASTIC 
Broom. Over 50,000 nowinuse. Recommended by 
Hon, Horace Greeley and American Agricuiturist. 
One county reserved for each agent. C. A CLEGG & 
Co., 38 Cortlandt St., N.¥., or 126 Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Tl. 





VICK’S 


Floral Guide for 1870, 


One hundred and twenty thousand copies of Vick’s 
Tliustra‘ed Catalogue of Seeds and Floral 
Guide have already been circulated. It is elegantly 
printed on fine tinted paper, with about 200 fine wood 
engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, and a beauti- 
ful COLORED PLATE—consisting of seven varieties of 
Phlox Drummondii, making a fine 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 


It is the most beautifai, as well as the most instruc- 
tive, Floral Guide published, giving plain and thor- 
| ough directions for the 


Culture of FLOWERS and VEGETABLES. 


| The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, but will be forwarded to all who appiy b: 
mail, for Ten Cents, which is not half the cost. Ad- 


dress 
JAMES VICK, Roshester, N. ¥ 


$2,000, A YEAR AND EXPENSES 
ents to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
| MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Sttich 
alike on both sides, ONE MACHINE WITHOUT MonEy. 
for further particulars, address THE WI N . 
ry Ace ¥ CO., Oley Olilp, 
| Or S*. . 





| 
| To 





